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Newport News, a thriving Virginia town of 3,000 in- 
habitants, is located at the eastern terminus of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Railroad, and is destined to become a 
prominent export city. It hasa fine harbor, and most 

steam vessels departing from Ch:sapeake Bay for for- 
_ eign ports stop at Newport News for coal. Of late an 
effort has been made to divert freight from other Atlantic 
ports to Newport News, and facilitics for transferring 
the freight have been provided. 
i A special «effort has been made to attract a portion of 
the export grain trade to that port, and not without suc- 
cess. The Chesapeake & 
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Ingalls is president of the company and Mr. T. O. Bar- 
bour is treasurer. Mr. W.8. Upshur is the company’s 
agent at Newport News. 


SHORTAGE AND STEALAGE. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 

“Shortage and stealage” is one of the issues that is now 
receiving a great deal of attention, but no more than it de- 
serves. Stealage was one of the original methods em- 
ployed by elevator owners for raising stock, paying divi- 
dends, and for other useful purposes, especially in the 
new and smaller grain centers with small trade and great 
aspirations. Many of these transactions might have been 


- Ohio grain elevator at New- 


port News is one of the larg- 


est and best elevators on the 


evidently believe in the moral code in vogue in ancient 
Greece, and especially among the Spartans. They taught 
that the crime was not in the act, but in detection. Thus 
a man could commit crimes all his life, and yet be a high- 
ly respectable man, so long as he was not detected in any 
of them, or, as we now say, so long as they could not be 
proven against him. The greater his skill in concealing 
crime the higher his standing in society presumably. It 
is related of a Spartan yduth, in illustration of the prac- 
tice, that rather than allow the fact of his theft to be 
known he permitted a fox, which he had stolen and hid- 
den in his bosom, to tear out his vitals, and thus died, as 
a Spartan should die, a hero, It might as well be added, 
as a side remark, that while modern civilization does not 
teach the ancient doctrine, 
it practices it in part, that is, 
a criminal is sometimes de- 
nounced as such and pun- 


Atlantic coast. We give 


herewith a cut of it. The il- 


_ lustration does not show the 

- full length of the conveyor 
ways, which extend out in‘o 
the water. It was con- 
structed under the super- 
vision of Mr. K. Annan of 
_ New York, and having been 
- completedin the year 1884, 
_ after nearly all of the other 
_ great elevators had been 
built, it combines all their 
good features, with few if 
any of their faults. It is 400 


ished for his crimes when 
detected and proven against 
him, and sometimes he is 


not. That.is the difference 


= 


between the two, and is the 


improvement of modern 
civilization over the ancient. 
Anyway, whatever may be 
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the code of the farmers, the 
immaculate ones, they hesi- 
tate not to sell boulders of 
greater or less size along 
with their grain, when it 
can be done without detec- 
tion, and esteem it a divine 


feet long, 170 feet high, 90 


privilege todupe the grain 


feet wide, and has a ca- 


pacity of 1,750,000 bushels. 
_ Four large steamers can be 


buyer with one or two sacks 


of real good grain and a 


i loaded at the same time. It 


dozen of dirty, rotten stuff 
if they can do so without 


received and forwarded to 
_ foreign ports during the year 
: ending Dec. 31, 1890, 2,744,526 bushels of grain, as fol- 
: lows: Corn, 1,328,903 bushels; wheat, 403,764 bushels; 
oats, 1,011,859 bushels. 
Ng Situated as it is at the terminus of the great Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway system, in sight of the large port of Nor 
folk and within eighteen miles of the Atlantic Ocean, it 
possesses shipping advantages which grain shippers are 
not slow to recognize, a fact amply attested by its now 
_fapidly increasing volume of business. Another great 
_ factor in increasing its trade is that its climatic influences 
3 those best adapted to the handling and storing of 
kinds of grain during the entire year. It is confident- 
expected that this elevator will during the present 
ar double the business done in 1890. 
_ The general offices of the Chesapeake & Ohio Grain- 
Blevator Company are at Richmond, Va. Mr. M. E. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO ELEVATOR AT NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


called steals that were not all steal, and doubtless in many 
instances the same is true yet. It is done, or has been 
done, in this way: Many of the country dealers had 
warchouses only, and some of them poor ones at that, al- 
together unprovided for cleaning grain, and were there- 
fore obliged to ship it in substantially the same condition 
in which it was bought—as a1u’e a very dirty condition, 
by the way, as the poor, honest, oppressed and constitu- 
tionally-tired Western farmers could not and cannot 
stand the exertion necessary to clean their grain before 
delivering it to the dealer; besides, it is opposed to their 
honest policy, evidently believing it their just right to 
sell the dirt along with the grain, and not only the or- 
dinary dirt, including sand and gravel, but also small 
boulders, if it can be done without detection. 

The immaculate farmers of our over-blessed country 


detection. 

If, therefore, the dealer 
is vigilant enough to avoid buying and paying for 
nothing but actually sound grain, he is still obliged 
to buy the ordinary dirt, and when unprovided or 
imperfectly provided for cleaning it, is obliged to 
ship it without and to have it cleaned at the point 
of destination, and there is where he runs the risk of 
having a portion of his grain stolen. They do not call 
it stealing at the elevators; they call it cleaning. The 
screenings, of course, belong to the elevator people, and 
those familiar with modern separators, such as are 
used in the large cleaning elevators, know that the screen- 
ings can be made light or very heavy according to the 
way the machines are manipulated. In that way a heavy 
loss may be, and often has been, sustained by the country 
dealer. He calls it stealing; the elevator men call it tak- 
ing extra toll, and as I have said, it isa steal that is not 
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alla steal. But the country dealer is short in all such 
transactions, and is himself very largely if not entirely to 
blame for it. Ido not mean to say that the city elevator 
men are blameless for charging extra toll for cleaning the 
grain, but I do say the country dealer is to blame for not 
thoroughly cleaning his own grain before shipping it. If 
he is not prepared to do that, it would be better for him 
to quit business until he is prepared. 

Many country.grain dealers who could make ample 
provision for cleaning will not do it. As to that matter, 
the writer knows very well whereof he speaks, as he spent 
twelve years of his life in active missionary work among 
country grain dealers, and he can safely say there are 
more knock-kneed, loose-jointed, slipshod and poorly 
managed grain dealing establishments in the country than 
of all other kinds of business establishments put together. 
Almoést every man you find in the country considers 
himself qualified to buy and handle grain. He might not 
consider himself qualified to run a barroom, a small gro- 
cery store, a butcher shop, or to be a section boss on a 
railroad; but when it comes to conducting a grain busi- 
ness, he is fitted for it toa dot. To talk to such a man is 
of very little use. I have tried it many times; they know 
it all; their grain is stolen, and sooner or later they retire 
from business and other equally well qualified men take 
their places. So the business goes continually on, and so 
IT suppose it always will as long as thereis grain to buy 


and sell. 
No grain dealer who thoroughly understands his busi- 


ness will ever permit a carload of his grain to be cleaned 
any where else than in his own elevator, because then he 
knows that he will suffer no shortage or stealage on that 
account. There are, however, many that do not under- 
stand their business, and who hearken not to the voice of 
wisdom and experience, and so pay extra toll, are robbed 
of grain and are always crying ‘‘shortage.” Well, poor 
fellows—if experience, age and gray hairs bringeth not 
wisdom, then indeed is wisdom’s mission lost on them. 

Tne foregoing deals with one of the causes of shortage, 
and one that a few years ago was more complained of 
than all others, especially by those dealers shipping to 
primary markets and those having grain cleaned in transit 
to leading markets. Now, however, there seems to be a 
great deal of compla'nt of short weights when no cleaning 
operations intervene, and right there it will be well to 
ask how much or how little country dealers are them- 
selves to blame for that also. Now, I am wella ware, 
having learned it by actual obse-vation over a large area 
of country, that dealers are about as well prepared to tell 
how much grain they put in a car as they are for cleaning 
it. The factis, hundreds of them never know just how 
much wheat goes in acar. They can guess pretty close, 
and if actual weights come near their guess, it is all right; 
if not, itis all wrong, somebody is stealing from them. 

Every elevator should be supplied with an inside hop- 
per scale, not an outside track scale; such are not needed 
except for transfer houses that handle track stuff. The 
country house that buys from farmers only, and in wagon 
load lots, needs in addition to its wagon scale an inside 
hopper scale, to hold not less than 350 to 400 bushels, so 
that notmore than two drafts will be needed for a carload. 
That scale should be arranged overhead in the house high 
enough to spout directly from it into the car. How best 
to do that will suggest itself, as it will depend somewhat 
onthe general arrangement of the house. When the 
house is full, and no shipping is being done, the scale 
hopper can be used for storage, so that its room will not be 
wastedin that respect. Ifa 700 to 800 bushel scale can be 
put in, and owners are willing to do so, it will be all the 
better and more convenient, but nothing smaller than 
the above named should be put in any house. Between 
the weighing room and the office there should bea speak- 
ing tube connection, and as soon asa shipping draft is 
weighed and entered on the weighmaster’s book, the 
office should be notified through the speaking tube, when 
it will be the duty of whoever has charge of the office 
books to report at once to the scale, examine the beam 
carefully to see that the weight is exactly correct, and 
then enter it in the office weight-book and at once check 
with the regular weighman before leaving the spot and 
before the grain is turned out of the scale hopper. Make 
that method a system, a regular and unvarying prac- 
tice, and acase is at once made that will beat any 
theft, whether in transit or by consignees or by elevator 
people who are not consignees. 

The weigher must be taught, under penalty, to never 
touch the scale after he has weighed the draft and entered 
it on his book, until the office man puts in an appearance, 
fit is notuntil the next day, and if he has other duties 


to attend, other work to perform, to go off and doit, and 
await the summons of the office man to check weights. 
By that method there is no chance for a mistake. It is a 
regular and well-disciplined system of accounting, every 
item of which can be sworn to by two reliable wit- 
nesses, and would not fail one time in ten to bring grain 
thieves or careless transportation people to terms without 
resorting to a lawsuit. 

The method is simple and easy to adopt, and no objec- 
tions can be made to it except that it might add fifteen 
minutes’ extra labor to the office man’s work, and as the 
owner is in most cases the office man, he can well afford 
to do the extra work. The weighman frequently has to 
do most of the other work about an elevator, and is there- 
fore only too liable to make mistakes when left alone to 
do*the work. Near the scale beam should be fitted a 
neat and dust-tight desk, or a suitable substitute 
for one, in which pen, ink and the house weigh-book can 
be kept. The office weigh-book must be kept in the 
office with the other books. Enter the weight in house 
book first with a pencil and check with pen and ink, that 
is, write it over with pen and ink if correct, or erase if 
wrong and re-enter with pen and ink. 

Where automatic weighing devices are used, the same 
system will apply, the only difference being that the 
scale must be checked both before and after weighing a 
carload. Never fail to check before, as it will be found 
important if dispute arises. The scale} must weigh cor- 
rectly, however. 


MINNESOTA INSPECTION LAW. 


Governor Merriam in his message to the state legis- 
lature, has the following to say regarding the State Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission and state inspection of 
grain: : 

Siace the passage of the law creating the present board, 
the records will clearly demonstrate the fact that much 
good has been accomplished. Among other things has 
been the material reduction in transportation rates and 
such action as has resulted in requiring equal considera- 
tion for all shippers. One of the greatest evils incident 
to railroad management is the pernicious habit indulged 
in by too many railroad officials of discriminating in favor 
of certain patrons and against others. The offense should 
be met by the strongest penalties. The giving of free 
passes is a discrimination against the passenger who pays. 

It is gratifying to state that those sections of the law 
requiring that cars shall be furnished to individual ship- 
pers have been carried into effect more fully during the 
last two years. On the whole the spirit of the law has 
been met and its provisions generally complied with. 

The decision rendered in March last by the Supreme 
Court of the United States holding that certain provisions 
of the act of 1887 regulating common carriers are not in 
harmony with the Federal constitutions, will make neces- 
sary some changes in our laws in this regard. 

One of the important interests is the inspection and 
weighing of grain. I approach this subject with diffi- 
dence, as I am not positive whether our present system is 
all that can be desired. The grading of wheat is not an 
exact science, but largely a matter of judgment. Grain 
experts will not always agree, and as a result there is fre- 
quently such divergence of opinion between inspectors as 
to produce confusion and dissatisfaction. Leading farm 
ers of the state, as well as prominent receivers of wheat, 
with practical unanimi'y concur in the opinion that the 
present law, with possibly some slight amendments, is as 
effective as any enac'ment that cin be devised. Some 
suggest that a board of appeal be provided at each termi- 
nal point to adjust any question of grades. This I deem 
to be a wise suggestion. The problem of grading at local 
stations is more difficult to solve. It would be impracti- 
cable to maintain state inspection at the thousand and one 
points throughout the state where grain is bought, and 
therefore it would seem as if the small shipper must avail 
himself of the right to ship his wheat direct, and demand 
state inspection and weights in case he is dissatisfied with 
the inspection of the local elevator agent. 


John Marcussen, a little man who hails from Clinton, 
la., thinks he owns the Chicago Board of Trade Building. 
The police hive sent him to the detention hospital for the 
insane. 

The exports of breadstuffs from San Francisco from 
July 1 to Jan. 28 were 7,110,341 centals of wheat and 
708,972 barrels of flour, against 7,789,451 centals of wheat 
and 685,820 barrels of flour for the corresponding period 
of 1889-90. 


FALSE REPORTS OF GRAIN STOCKS. 


R«cent advices from Minneapolis state that the suspicion 
has been growing for a fortnight that there have been un- 
fair practices in the handling of the Northwest grain. A 
leading commission man said: : 

“There is a combine right here in Minneapolis formed 
for the purpose of manipulating the market. The men 
who are in it are big elevator men and wealthy specu- 
lators. How are they doing it? By making erroneous _ 
returns concerning the stock of grain now in store and in 
the country. These men are in control of the big elevator 
systems through Minnesota and the Dakotas. They make 
false returns from their own elevators and do their best to 
spread the impression that there is more wheat now in 
the hands of the farmers than actually exists there. This, 
in connection with the information which they give out 
concerning their own stocks, creates the belief that there 
is a good deal more wheat on hand now in elevators and 
in the country-than there is. Such reports naturally have 
their effect on prices to the advautage of the men in the 
combine. Then, by an arrangement with country agents, 
they have large quantities of grain shipped to Minneapolis 
which is again taken care of to the advantage of the com- 
bine.” : i 

This was rather a serious charge to make against Min- 
neapolis business men, so it demanded investigation. 
Inquiry developed the fact that there was on January 19, 
when the account was taken, 4,600,000 bushels in round 
numbers of wheat in the private elevators in Minneapolis. 
In the country elevators scattered through Minnesota and 
Dakota there is stored 8,540,000 bushels. The public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis now contain 5,912,280 bushels of 
wheat. There was in the Duluth elevators January 19 
8,574,344 bushels. Col. G. D. Rogers, publisher of the 
Market Record, estimates that about 12,000,000 bushels 
remain in the hands of the farmers. He admits, however, 
that some estimates place the total in the hands of the 
farmers between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000. The total 
number of bushels in store, that is, in Minneapolis public 
and private elevators, in Duluth, and in the country ele- 
vators, is placed at 22,627,624. One year ago the total in 
store was 24,900,318 bushels, 2,000,000 more than now, 
according to the estimates of the grain men themselves. 
One year ago there were about 10,000,000 bushels in the 
hands of the farmers, which was about as small as at any 
time in recent years, with the exception ef two years ago 
when the crop was unusually small. Be it understood — 
that many of these figures, those having to do withthe — 
stock in private elevators both in city and country, are 
simply estimates The word of the owners of those ele- 
vators has to be taken as-evidence of the amount of wheat 
contained therein. It will be readily seen that elevator 
men have unlimited opportunity to manipulate their fig- 
ures. This is precisely what is being charged against 
them. Grain men are chary about talking to outsiders 
about this matter, though they will admit that there is 
some sort of a ‘‘combine” on. Col. G. D. Rogers, who 
probably understands the Mioneap lis grain market as 
well as any man in the city, when asked about the possi- — 
bilities of a combination being formed, replied: { 

“Of course it could be done, but it would a’most re- 
quire what I have never seen—that the grain dealers be 
all on one side. These figures regarding the amount of 
wheat in elevators are compiled by me every Monday. — 
The elevator men give me the number of bushels which 
they have on hand, and from them I make up the totals. 
If the owners choose, they can give me incorrect figures, — 
but I think I would soon detect such a game, where Pe 
check over the totals from day to day and week to 
week.” ; 


WHEAT INSPECTED INTO STORE. 


The number of cars of each grade of winter and spring” 
wheat inspected into store in this city for the month of — 
January during the two years was as follows: 


€ 
SPRING WHBAT, 


WINTER WHEAT a 
1891. | 1890. 


1891. 


189%. 
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Manitoba has 14,000,000 bushels of wheat, 3,000,0€ 
bushels of oats and 1,000,000 bushels of oats for exp 
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GRAIN INSPECTION AT CHICAGO. 


The department of grain inspection in Chicago was es- 
tablished by the state of Illinois in July, 1871, and is 
therefore in the twentieth year of its existence. 

Virtually fixing the value of from 200 to 30) million 
bushels of grain annually it is an institution of so much 
importance to the country and especially to the constitu- 
ency of the American ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
that a detailed description of its workings will doubtless 
be of interest to our readers. 

Grain, upon its arrival in Chicago, is inspected in the 
yards of the railroad which brings it by a force of men 
stationed there for that purpose, unless it is ‘‘billed 
through,” in which case it goes at once to the transfer 
yards of the road which is to carry it Eastward and is 
there inspected by a special inspector. These forces of 
men—generally consisting of an inspector and one or two 
helpers—are stationed permanently upon the tracks of the 
the different roads, often several miles from the heart of 
the city, and are kept there the year round, whether the 
receipts are heavy or light, in order that ship- 
pers may have prompt service and have their 
grain handled on ’Change the day it arrives. 

The necessity for having the elevators on 
the river and the lack of room for yards near 
them makes it impossible to use the same 
men for track and house inspection as is done 
in other cities, and necessitates the employ- 
ment of a larger number of men than would 
be required if the work could be more con- 
veniently arranged. 

At present there are fifty-three men em- 
ployed in the actual work of inspection. Two 
of these are supervising inspectors, whose duty 
it is to visit the different tracks and preserve 
uniformity in the work, as well as to review 
the work of these subordinates and change 
the grades when they find errors have been 
made. ‘There are thirteen track inspectors, 
engaged in the work of original inspection; 
twenty-two house inspectors in charge of the 
twenty-six elevators under the charge of the 
department, and sixteen ‘‘helpers,” or assist- 
ants to the track inspectors, who are in training 
for the vacancies that occur from time to time 
by death or resignation in the ranks of the in- 
sspectors. 

The working force of the department is 
governed by the strictest civil service rules.. 
The men hold their positions year after year 
undisturbed by changes of administration or 
political influences, knowing that their tenure 
of office cannot be affected by anything ex- 
cept some act of their own. The men now 
on the tracks have all been in the service of 
the department for terms varying from ten 
to eighteen years. It is by the permanence 
and steadiness of their employment alone that 
the department is able to retain them, as 
the qualifications of any of them would 
command for him from private firms a 
salary much in advance of that which he now receives. 

- Will the reader accompany our reporter on a visit to 
the inspection yards of one of the leading Western rail- 
roads? A ride of forty-five minutes on a comfortable 
suburban train brings us to the yard where the first thing 
to attract our attention is the ‘‘gravity track,” which cuts 
the train to pieces and sending the cars down an inclined 
plane sorts them out and distributes them to the different 
tracks for which they are intended. One switch bunches 
together the through grain to be delivered to the belt 
road for distribution to the different roads over which its 
transportation is continued, another receives grain ‘‘held 
for orders,” and still another group takes the grain to be 
turned over to the inspectors. 

It is just 7 o’clock and the inspector with his two help- 
ers, with their tools upon their shoulders, are starting to 
work. There upon the balf dozen or more inspection 
tracks stand the cars of grain that have accumulated 
during the night. One helper with a light steel crowbar 
and his car key attacks the long rows of cars upon which 
the inspector promptly begins to work. Springing into 


the ear from the ladder which he carries wth him he 


plunges his long steel trier to the bottom of the car in 


half a dozen places, removing the wooden plunger slow: 


ly and carefully from the tube that the grain may have 
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* time to fill each slot in its side before the one next above , 


it is opened and thus secure an accurate sample of 'the 
grain. Thisis carefully poured out and the inspector 
then has a section of the car from top to bottom lying 
before him, in which he can d:tect “plugging” or any 
unevenness of loading. 

Having weighed the grain (if it is wheat) in his test 
scale to ascertain its weight per measured bushel, having 
tested it with his nose for mustiness, smut, smoke or 
weevil, with his hands for dampness, and with his eyes 
for dirt, for damaged, cut, bleached, blighted, or sprouted 
grains he decides upon the grade and calls it out to his 
helper with his reasons for grading it as he does. While 
the helper is recording all this in his track book and 
writing a ticket to be nailed to the side of the car, giving 
the car number, initial, kind of grain, grade and date of 
inspection, the inspector is away and in another car going 
through the same process, 

When the first helper has opened all the cars he re- 
turns and the two helpers take ‘“‘turn about” in sampling 
the cars in order to watch the inspector in his’ work and 
to get the benefit of the ‘‘schooling” he gives them in the 
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INSPECTOR P. BIRD PRICE, 


profession they have chosen, For, be it understood, the 
helper is not simply a laborer doing seven to nine hours’ 
work a day for a certain sum per month. Heis a student 
and has entered upon a course from which in two to 
three or perhaps four years he may hope to graduate as a 
house inspector, and in five or six years more (if he has 
the peculiar combiaation of qualities necessary) becomes 
a track inspector. 

Often the cars are boarded up so high that the in- 
spector is obliged to remove one of the boards before he 
can get into the car. In this case the board is carefully 
restored to its place before the inspector leaves the car, 
andon some of the roads it is nailed back by an employe 
of the company detailed for that purpose. 

Accompanying or closely following the inspector is the 
“Receivers’ Agent.” He is employed by the receivers to 
watch the work of the inspectors, hold for re inspection 
any grain he considers erroneously inspected, take 
samples of all grain below the contract grade and carry 
them with the railroad ‘‘notices” to their patrons on 
’Change, in time for the day’s session. 
paid by the commission merchants and are not in any way 
connected with the department. 

In the afternoon the inspector, with one of his helpers, 
sits down in the little office, with which each track is fur- 
nished, and carefully copies into a report book every act 


These men are 


of inspection done during the day, placing all of each 
grade together for convenience in the main office. These 
reports are called for sometime between 4 and 7 o’clock 
the next morning by a messenger who travels with a cov- 
ered wagon, visiting all the tracks and elevators to con- 
vey the reports of inspection done the preceding day and 
samples of shipments from the elevators to the general 
office in time for the opening of business. 

At each one of the elevators an inspector is stationed 
to inspect all grain as it goes out and see that each ship- 
ment is up to the grade the owner is entitled to. The 
fact that the department is obliged to inspect all grain 
out of as well as into the elevators makes the position of 
track inspector a very responsible one, as any mistakes 
he may make come up to confront him when the grain is 
offered out; and the law makes each individual inspector 
financially responsible for the correctness of his grading. 

In the main office a force of clerks is busy transcribing 
the reports of the men into the office records, making 
certificates of inspection for transmission to the country 
shipper or Eastern buyer, or compiling tables of statistics 
from which the monthly and annual reports 
are made. As an index to the amount of 
work done in the office it may be stated that 
over 200,000 certificates of inspection are 
called for annually. 

The registration office, connected with the 
department, keeps account, based upon the 
inspector’s reports, of all grain going into or 
out of the public elevators, and has its records 
so arranged that the exact amount of any kind 
or grade of grain in any warchouse can be 
ascertained at aglance. No elevator can law- . 
fully deliver any g ain from its bins until the 
receipts representing it have becn canceled 
by the registrar. 

Jn order that no one may be* wronged by 
hasty or careless inspection the law provides 
for a committee of appeals to whom any one 
feeling aggrieved by the act of any inspector 
may appeal. It is composed of three dis- 
interested men from the Board of Trade who 
make a more leisurely and careful examination 
than can be given the grain by an inspector, 
and their decisions, which are conclusive and 
final, are generally accepted as fair and just. 

In order to facilitate business and furnish 
the owners of grain with these certificates as 
soon as possible after the work is done, a 
comprehensive system of telephone service is 
in use, connecting all the outlying stations 
with the main office by means of private lines 
and an exchange in the main office. It is esti- 
mated that in the single matter of interest cn 
drafts (which by this system can be made one 
day earlier than by the regular messenger sys- 
tem), these telephones save many times their 
cost each year, besides greatly facilitating the 
ordinary routine of business. 

P. Bird Price, the present chief inspector 
of grain at Chicago, of whom we herewith 
give a cut, was born and reared on a farm 
in Sangamon County, Illinois. .He lived and worked 
on the farm until he came of age, when he engaged 
in the drug business, following this calling for a num- 
ber of years, until forced to abandon it on account 
of his health. In 1877 he received the. appointment of 
fifth clerk in the registration office connected with the 
State Grain Inspection Department at Chicago through 
personal rather than political influence. In 1879 he was 
made cashier of the department, and in 1881 warehouse 
registrar. This place he filled until September, 1882, 
when he was appointed by Governor Cullom, chief in- 
spector, to fill out the unexpired term of Mr, John P. 
Reynolds, who had just resigned that position. Failing 
of reappointment under Governor Cullom’s successor he 
engaged in other business for two years. Upon the ac- 
cession of Governor Oglesby is 1885 he was again ap- 
pointed and has held the office ever since. His fourth 
commission, under which he is now serving, was issued 
by Governor Fifer July, 1889. Mr. Price has never held a 
political office except in the grain inspection bureau, and 
his long retention there is due to the highly satisfactory 
manner in which he has managed the important interests 
intrusted to him rather than to politicalinfluences. He is 
not a politician and has never been known to bave aspira- 
tions in that line, but he has applied bimself closely to 
the affairs of his office and kept politics out of the de- 
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partment, as it should be. Representatives of both 
political parties are now on the inspection force. They 
are able and experienced inspectors and will remain on 
their force, if they so desire, as long as they do their duty 
and Mr. Price is at the head of the department. 

He has been particularly fortunate in the selection of 
his chief assistants. The principal supervising inspector, 
Mr. Wm. Smillie, is recognized by all who know him as 
a thorough expert in grainand a man of incorruptible 
integrity. He has ben engaged in the practical work of 
inspection for over twenty-five years. His colleague, Mr. 
J E. Bidwill, whose expert knowledge of grain and even- 
ness of judgment gained him his present position, has 
been on the tracks for fifteen years. 

Only two other points in Illinois have state inspection 
of grain—Joliet and Decatur. At each place there is a 
chief inspector and one assistant. Benjamin H. King is 
chief inspector at Joliet, and at Decatur, where state in 
spection has only recently been established, James 8. 
Wiley is chief inspector. 


MINNESOTA GRAIN INSPECTION. 


The annual report of Minnesota’s Chief Grain Inspector, 
A C. Claus2n, for the year ending Aug. 31, 1890, shows 
that during the year there were inspected ‘‘on arrival” at 
the three terminal points, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Du- 
luth, 107,979 carloads of spring wheat and 22,675 carloads 
of coarse grain, including flax, or a total of 130,654 car- 
loads of all kinds of grain. There were inspected ‘‘out 
of store” during the same period 63,935 carloads of spring 
wheat and 9,516 carloads of coarse grains, or a total of 

73,451 carloads. The following table shows the volume of 
business transacted by the department during the five 
years of existence: 

INSPECTED ‘‘ON ARRIVAL.” 


| Coarse | Total No. 

Wheat. Grain. | Carloads. 

Season of 1885-86........... 92,886| 4,767 97,673 

Season of 1886-87........... 113,923 6,412: 120,335 

Season of 1887-88........... 115,215) 8,637 123,852 

Season of 1888-89........... 74,068) 13,410 87,478 

Season of 1889-90........... 107,979) 22,675 130,654 
INSPECTED ‘‘OUT OF STORE.” 

; es) Coarse ) Total No. 

Wheat Grain. | Carloads. 

Season of 1885-86........... | 45,454 1,014 46,468 

Season of 1886-87........... 59,002 692 59,694 

Season of 1887-88........... 61,396 1,470 62,866 

Season of 1888-89...... Serr, 38,400 5,084 43,434 

Season of 1889-90........... 63,935 9,516 73,451 


Speaking of the gratifying increase of coarse grain, 
the receipts being 70 per cent. larger than in 1889, and 
400 cent. since 1885, Mr Clausen says this is attributable 
not only to the larger extent of acreage each year in 
coarse grain in the Northwest, but also to the rapidly in- 
creasing movement of Southern corn to these markets. 

In the growth of flaxseed there has been a great in- 
crease, the inspection for 1889 90 being 1,299 carloads, 
as against 744 in 1885 6; 678 in 1886-7, 880 1887-8 and 900 
in 18389. Inspector Clausen states that flax raising isa 
work that requires the utmost care and circumspection. 
During the year there has arisen a question as to whether 
the duties of the inspection of grain covered that of flax- 
seed. The department proceeded with the work, the neces- 
sary steps being taken to comp: the payment of fees. 

Mr. Clausen says it is an erroneous assumption that de- 
partment expenses should increase or decrease in the 
same ratio as the volume of businegs, and he bases this 
statement on the fact that during the first two years the 
grain arriving at terminal points was concentrated, but 
with increased demands for track room, in many in- 
stances, the railroads have even gone outside the city 
limits, thereby increasing the number of inspection 
sta‘ions. In Minneapolis alone a person making a complete 
tour of the inspection stations must cover thirty-five miles 
of territory. Says the inspector: 

‘‘Prompt inspec ion of grain on arrival is a matter of 
great importance, in order to insure sale and disposition 
on the same day and facilitate the prompt unloading of 
cars and their return to the country as rapidly as possible. 
The services of inspectors are also daily required at each 
elevator, and state weighmen are necessary at all of the el- 
evators, mills and other points where grain is unloaded, io 
order to protect the interests of the shipper and owner of 
the grain. The number of railroad inspection stations at 
the three terminal points has increased from twelve in 
1885 to twenty-seven at the present time, and the number 
of elevators from fifteen to thirty. The total number of 


elevators and mills where weighing service is performed 
is forty n’ne. The advent of new railroads and elevators 
and the consequent multiplication of inspection and 
weighing stations, causes the work each year to become 
more expensive. The expenses of the department in the 
year of 1888-89 were greater than the earnings from these 
causes, although economy was practiced in every direc- 
tion as far as prudence would suggest, without involving 
delay and loss to the owners of grain. This deficit was 
recovered, however, during the la t crop year, as the re- 
sult of an increased volume of business.” 

Mr. Clausen also gives a table showing that increased 
expense resulted from the additional. number of men em- 
ployed. The following statement shows the earnings, 
expenses and balance on hand for the several years: 


Balance 
Earnings. |Expenses.| on hand. 
Year ending Aug. 31,1886..| $ 63,471 29)$62,184 90) $ 287 29 
Year ending Aug. 31, 1887.. 84,401 51) 64,731 30) 20,957 41 
Year ending Aug. 31, 1888.. 90,731 96) 81,496 96) 30,192 41 
Year ending Aug. 31, 1889.. 69,661 57) 78,947 99) 20,905 99 
103,204 07) 91,961 08) 32,148 98 


Year ending Aug. 31, 1890. . 


No increase in the rate of weighing and inspection fees 
has been made since the o.iginal prices, 25 cents per car- 
load for inspection and 20 for weighing, were established. 
These rates are compared with those charged at other 
points as follows: The fee for inspection at New Or- 
leans, per carload, is 75 cents; Port Arthur, 60 cents; San 
Francisco, 60 cents; New York, 50 cents; St. Louis, 40 
cents; Chicago, 35 cents [the charge for in inspection at 
Chicago is only 25 cents per car]; Philadelphia, 30 cents; 
Toledo 30 cents; Cincinna i, 30 cents; Buffalo, 25 cents; 
Milwaukee, 25 cents. The inspector is unable to state 
the charges-mad2 for weighing at several of these points, 
asa systematic weighing serv.ce is notin force at all 
of them. Whenever such service is performed by disin- 
terested parties, the fee is not less than 25 cents per car- 
load in any instance. 

Out of 204,105 carloads of all kinds of grain inspected 
“on arrival” and ‘‘out of store,” at the three terminal 
points, there were 7,069 calls for reinspection; in 2,780 
case3 the original inspection was sustained, and in 4,289 
cases changes were made, which resulted as follows: 
There were raised in grade 3,478 cars; there were lowered 
in grade 116 cars, and in 695 cases the dockage was 
changed. 

The annual report for the crop year ending with 
August shows the number of cars of wheat received at 
St. Paul, Duluth and Minnesota, the number of each 
grade and the percentage of the whole amount placed in 
each of the grades. In the following table the receipts 
for the crop year ending Aug. 31, 189) are compared 
with the receipts for four preceding years: 


nm | o4a_ | ag se Ab 

: | ce . *o |4s) 2 4s a 

ag |B] £8 |B] 28 |B) S3S/R| Ce 

Year. SCAB) BIS) 5 [S/S Se\o] 33 

fe (s| Sa js) 82 ls] 8 Sle] $8 

© flea] 2 0 (ia) eo. Neat Oar tates 
1885-86... 34,922)38) 32,755|35, 14,817/16) 10,392.11] 92,886 
1886-87....| 63,339'56 36,519/32, 8,443] 7) 5,622| 5) 113,928 
1887-88. ...| 57,696 50, 31,043/27) 15,306/14) 11,170| 9) 115,215 
1888-89....| 8,976/12) 19,048|26 20,772/28) 25,272 34)” 74068 
1889-90....! 21,606/20! 68;296'63 10:99210| 7}085| 7) 107,979 


In conclusion the inspector says: 

“That the beneficent results expected from the measure 
have been felt ina marked degree throughout every por- 
tion of the state, there can be no gainsayivg. Many of 
the evils which formerly existed have been mitigated, if 
not entirely eradicated, and fairer grades and more accu- 
rate welghts at interior points are generally the rule; per- 
haps the hopes and expectations of those who framed 
the laws have not been fulfilled so completely in this re- 
spect as was anticipated; evils still exist and incidental 
wrongs are still perpetrated, justifying, no doubt, many 
complaints that are made. No system could be devised 
that would entirely obliterate evils in which fear of Joss, 
inexperience and cupidity play so large a part. How to 
reduce them to the minimum is, however, an important 
and promising subject for consideration. If the verdict 
of those who have been enabled to ship to the terminal 
points and avail themselves of the privileges of state in- 
spection can be relied upon asa criterion, then the ob- 
vious solution would seem to lie in this direction, if it 
were practicable. 

“Tt needs no argument, however, to show the imprac- 
ticability of such a proposition, any more than of the one 
proposed to extend the present system of inspection and 
state supervision to all interior points in Minnesota. One 
fact is clear, that the producer, as a rule, must find a 


market for his grain at his local station; trouble and dis- 
content with the inspection at primary points, although 
alleviated by the present law, still exist. It is true that 
frequently there are no just grounds for it, as farmers, 
like others, often gauge the measure of justice meted out 
to them from their own ideas and standards of what con- 
stitutes justice, and are often wrong in their conclusions. 

“After all these considerations, I express it as my 
earnest conviction that no system of inspection can be de- 
vised that will prove efficient and satisfactory at primsry 
markets. At the risk of all possible criticism, I will fur- 
ther say that in my candid opiuion there is no necessity 
for a system of inspection in the country, and if any local 
reasons have existed for it in the past, they have, under 
present conditions in this state, disappeared. Inspection 
and classification of grain is a necessity at terminal points; 
it only needs to be decided as to the agency through 
which it shall be done. 

“I submit that the proper method by which grain 
should be purchased at interior points is upon the intrinsic 
merits and value of each individual wagon load, and the 
only possible solution of this question, which is contin- 
ually arising tu harass and annoy every one affected by it, 
is the total abolition by a prohibitory statute of any form 
of inspection by grade at country points.” 

State Weighmaster Reese of Minneapolis also makes a 
report, in which he submits the following recommenda- 
tions: 

“That provision be made for the employment of one or 
more sca'e experts, whose duty it shall be to travel around 
in the state for the purpose of inspecting and correcting 
scales at primary points. 

“That the city ordinances of the city of Minneapol’s to 
be amended so as to exempt mills, elevators and railroad 
yards, where state weighing is done, from the jurisdiction 
of the city sealer of weights and measures. 

“That section 10 of the grain laws be amended so as to 
change the weight of buckwheat per bushel from 42 to 50 
pounds. 


UNITED KINGDOM IMPORTS OF 
BREADSTUFFS. 


The following table taken from The Miller of London, 
shows the quantities and value of breadstuffs and rice im- 
ported into the United Kingdom during the last two years, 
and the countries from which the products were exported. 
The value of the pound (£) in our money is about $4.87. 


QUANTITINS, VALUE. 
1889, 1890. 1889, 1890. 
Wheat, ewts. 

From £ 2 
ep Re 21,321,628] 19,389,025) 8,004,438) 7,481,587 
Germany 2,538,629) 1,100,846) 1,000,048 437,619 
France 126,440 590, 45,824) 192 
Turkey.... his 667,372) 900,258} 234,406] 310,112 
Roumania........ 2,862,487) 4,653,735) 1,089,028) 1,815,770 
Egypt......0000., 325,150] 425,455) 7103;817| 71497859 
United States— . 

On the Atlantic..| 5,044,960| 6,427,253) 1,927,825) 2,571,551 
On the Pacific....| 11,971,290) 10,773,810! 4,894,413) 4,323,256 
Chil: ae aoe 572,953] 24,0(0| 226,115] 9/626 
British E, Indies.| 9,217,832) 9,111,582 3,4 4,940 3,461,845 
Mostralania es 1,406,060} 3,057,693! 614,454! 1'270’368 
Brit. N. America.| 1,168,320] 1,128,349,  466,877/ "463080 
Other Countries..| 1,379,650/ 3,481,584) 518,653] 1,296,818 
Total eeqeere 58,602,271| 60,474,180] 22,530,838 28,584,616 
Wheat Meal and}—————|————— —-—— 
Flour, cwts. 
G oe 1,155,189 894 
ermany..... .-:. 155, 838 693,699 532. 
France. <xratee 90,613, 102,763] 56,841 e778 
Austrian Territ...| 1,838,115) 1,369,887; 1,288,922 969,512 
United States....| 10,067,827] 12,025,800) 5,677009| 6,734/008 
Brit. N. America.| 1,168,892 933,422 622,722 523 287 
Other countries. . 378,565 446,626 220,370 251,745 

Total ecnee ae 14,699,201) 15,773,336) 8,559,563 9,074,290 
Barley ew ee 17,415,943) 16,677,988] 4,968,947) 4,985,406 
Oats, cwts....... 15,999,060) 12,727,186; 4,472,598 3,905,497 
Pend, ews ene 1,688,512] 1,842:488| 583,503} 605,099 
Beans, ewts...... 3,585,473) 3,344,918] 1,128,288] 993,505 
Corn, cwts....... 36,203,069} 43,437,834] 8,580,080 9,863,034 
Corn Meal, ewts.. 24,066). 57,145 19,365 30,060 

Dotalewe csr 50,808,127) 53,044,507 
Rice, ewts. 

From ; 
British E. Indies..| 4,632,097] 4,856,409| 1,839,101] 2,005,679 
Other countries..| 1,950,652) 1,161,146) 850,262) 542.766 

Total o.com 6,582,749] 5,957,555| 2,689,368) 2,548,445 


The value of the breadstuffs exported from the United 
States during the last six months of 1890 was $54,806,216 
against $68,649,350 for the last six months of 1889. The 
breadstuffs exported during the year 1890 were valued at — 
$136,845,899 against $125,879,059 the previous year, 
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“HANDEL ALL THE GRAIN.” 


The Financial Times of London recently published the 
following letter, which a London financier received from 
an Orégon gentleman, who evidently wrote it in good 
faith: — 

; OrEGOoN, Novem 13 90. 

Dear sir Having Notised in one of our local Papers the 
large amount of your Capital that you Propose to invest 
in america I Wish to call your attention to avery fine 
Scheem that I Have Had for some time. it is lik this first 
you Have Herd of the Grate Columbia River of the North 
West Pasific Cost as I supose, this scheem of Mine is to 
Build a Railroad a short Distance above the last. Rapids 
Which is 120 miles above Portland Oregon and Hall all 
the Produse across to a Point on the South Cost of Ore- 
gon this is cald yquend Bey which is a fine Harber and as 
our government is Now Improving this Bey and as it is 
700 Hundred Miles Nerer to Sanfransisco Market it Mak 
a fine Point in a short time if some capital would tak 
Hold of itsoon. Well then I Would Propose to Stalk 
the Columbia River with Cheap Barges or flat Botom 
Boats and use T:1gs to Handel them and as ther is about 
900 miles of fine River encluding the Snak River and 
Columbia and sevral of ther Tributaries and as all of the 
finest and Best of the grain contry is along thoes Rivers 
We Could Have 


you Dont think favorabel of it I Must try some other Par- 
ties and if you think favorabel send some of your agents 
at onse or it Will Be gone. if I could see you I am sure 
I Could Explane it so that you would Not Hesitate to take 
Hold of it at onse as I am sure We Could Controle at 
least 40 Million acres of the finest grain contry in the 
World, as som of this Contry Has Produst as Much as 75 
Bushels of Wheat Pr acer But after er 50 Bushels. Well 
I Will Ciose Hoping to Hear from you soon. P.S. 
Should you send a Man out tell Him to Not Talk to any 
Body about this Scheem until I see him. 

By a tiket to New York then to Chicago and then you 
by a fear over the Union Pacific via Omaham to Portland 
and stap of at Grants Station 120 Miles above Portland. 

yours Respectfuly 


AN ILLINOIS SEED HOUSE 


Rockford, Ill., is noted for the enterprise and energy 
of its merchants, and one of the most successful establish- 
ments of the city is the seed house of Mr. H. W. Buck- 
bee. We give herewith an illustration showing the ship- 
ping department of Mr. Buckbee’s seed establishment. 
This concern originated from a very small beginning, 
but it has met with such success that to-day the gentle- 


“KEEPING PRICES STEADY.” 


One of the most important ends sought to be gained by 
the new farmers’ movement is the sustaining of produce 
prices at the same level all the year round and the com- 
plete abolishing of all speculation in grain. If the first 
named fea'ure could be assured the second would follow 
asa matter of course, since the essence of speculation is 
the effort to anticipate. price changes and take advantage 
of them by selling ahead of a decline or buying for a rise 
in quotations. It is proposed to accomplish the leveling 
process by the issue of a sufficiently large quantity of bills 
to make ‘“‘money” plentiful at all times, thus removing 
“the legitimate cause for decline in prices.” 

No doubt the inciting cause for such conditions as were 
observed last winter, when the rush of grain to market 
was so great as to carry quotations to the lowest point 
known in a quarter of a century, would not operate so 
forcibly if the farmers had all the money they wanted and 
were able to borrow more by storing their grain in govy- 
ernment warehouses. But ups and downs could not be 
avoided by any legislation short of what would make the 
currency absolutely worthless. The prospect of a poor 
harvest must cause many a farmer to hold back supplies 
from the markets, and the promise of an abundant yield 
makes them anxious to sell in order to find room for the 
proceeds of the 
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Portland grain 
Dealers Have it 
is amense as they 
nevr Pay More 
than 60 cts Pr Bushel of 60 lbs for the Best Wheat 
in the World and this is a Big Prise as it is oferer 
they only Pay 45 cts Pr Bushels and the Ocan freight Has 
alwas Been less that 33 shillings Pr ton to livr Pool En. 
gland, and you know Beter than I do What our Best 
Wheat is than I Perhaps so if you thought Best We Could 
Build a large Elevator at the Tide Water and hande? all 
the grain that We Could Hall. and Now I Will Try and 
Explane to you in Regard to the Portland Harber Which 
is one of the Most Dangerous Harbers on this Cost for the 
Basin at the Mouth of the Columbia River there is a Barr 
formed that it is dangerous for ships to cross and as Port. 
land is 180 miles inland from the ocan it costs a ship 
Master often $1,500 to emplau a tug to steem up to Port- 
land Harber also when they go out they have to employ 
liters to cary part of ther load out over the Barr. I think 
We Could Hall at least 5000000 of grain at first and after 
the uper Contrey Became More seteled up it Will increase 
to Duble thees Figuers. I dont think that any body has 
ever thought of opening the Columbia River and as ther 
is but one plase on the Columbia that a R R could be 
built out from the river and I hold the kee to 
it and I asIama poore farmer am Not abel to Handel 
all of this grate scheem so I thot I Would tell you 
about it. you Willthink strange Why I Don’t Interest 
some of my oan Cuntry about this I Hav a Reasin it is 
lik this I am 57 year oald and Hav Furnished 2 such 
scheems in My time to our American Capitalists and then 
they Robed Me out of Evry thing that ther was in it and 
More Besids so you se I Hava Reasin for Not trying to 
Interest some of our americans. Well I Hope you Will 
give this your carley attention and rite Mee at onse as if 


they can only be 


theorized about, 
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SEED HOUSE OF H. W. BUCKBEE, AT ROCKFORD, ILL. 


man at the head of the business bows with modest 
pride and acknowledges that thrift, push, perseverance 
and good judgment have won a large and constantly in- 
creasing business. The trade extends all over America, 
orders heing filled from all parts of the country. Ex- 
tensive additions have been made to his establishment, 
which is very large. His s‘ore is a model of con- 
venience. Mr. Buckbee is proprietor of the Forest City 
greenhouses, which are very beautifully equipped and 
cover an area of severalacres. <A large seed farm is also 
his property, which is considered a model. 


OREGON WHEAT IN DETROIT. 


The Detroit Market Report says: ‘‘The recent depres- 
sion in white wheat in this market is due to the fact that 
fully 1,000,000 bushels of Washington and Oregon wheat 
has been brought into the state by millers during the past 
six weeks. It makes more flour to the bushel than our 
own white wheat, but lacks the strength and whiteness, 
having more starch and less gluten. Local millers mix it 
with our own winter wheat and produce a very satisfac- 
tory flour.” 

The above authority is unquestionably sound, but the 
statement is quite a surprise to dealers generally. We 
may have made the remark before, but we rise to repeat 
that this is a great country, and wheat is kept on draft 
somewhere most of the time.—Toledv Market Report. 


Give us the news and we will gladly publish it free of 
charge. 


with no reason- 
able warranty 
that the result weuld be as expected. The danger of its 
being adverse, like that following the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley bill, may well make the dreamers hesitate, less 
instead of Utopian bliss the end would be far greater 
discomfort than is now complained of. 

The utter absurdity of the idea is exposed when one 
takes into account the fact that a surplus has to be dis- 
posed of in foreign markets. If no more is to be pro- 
duced than is consumed at home there might be some 
plausibility in the plea that prices could be steadied by the 
issuance of bank bills enough to carpet the country with 
promises to pay. But with the people of other lands 
wanted as customers for one-fifth of our wheat crop, and 
nearly as large a proportion of our corn in the shape of 
meats as well as grain, there is no hope unless we first con- 
vert them to the policy of paying more than they are com- 
pelled to for the supply of their wants. Especially would 
it be found impossible to keep steady the price of cotton, 
of which crop we export about two-thirds every year. 
Yet that is the article singled out by one of the lecturers 
as the leading instance of promised steadiness in prices. 
To assert that the 11 or 12 cents per pound often paid for 
cotton in July could be maintained all through the year 
when foreign customers must be found for two out of 
every three pounds that are raised is such arrant nonsense 
that it scarcely merits contradiction. Either it is the 
sheerest kind of demagogism or the man who preaches it 
thereby advertises himself as fit for the lunatic asylum. 


The exports of clover seed from New York from Sept. 
1 to Feb. 2 were 43,567 bags compared with 44,075 bags 
in the corresponding period of 1889-90, 
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NEBRASKA’S WAREHOUSE BILL. 


One of the most important bills introduced in the pres- 
ent Nebraska Legislature, and certainly of the most in- 
terest to elevator men and grain dealers, is that fathered 
in the Senate by Mr. Shea and in the House by Mr. Wat- 
son of Nebraska City, known as the Warehouse Bill. It 
provides for the creating and regulation of public ware- 
houses, the housing, shipping, weighing and inspection 
of grain. 

The first section provides that all elevators or store- 
houses in which graia or. other property is stored for a 
compensation, whether the property stored be kept sepa- 
rate or not, shall be declared public warehouses. 

The owner, lessee or manager of every public ware- 
house must make weekly statements under oath, on or 
before Tuesday, the amount of each kind of grain, as 
also of all other property stored therein up to the Satur- 
day night previous; what warehouse receipts have been 
issued or are outstanding. In metropolitan cities the 
warehouseman must make daily changes in his notice of 
the kinds and amount of grain on hand. The different 
grades of grain shall not be mixed with inferior lots with- 
out the consent of the owner or the consignee thereof. 
The:e weekly statements mu3t be posted in a conspicuous 
place in the warehouse. ‘ os, 

Owners of property stored in these warehouses, or the 
holder of a receipt of such property, shall always be at 
liberty to examine such property and all the records of 
the warehouse relating to such property. 

Public warehouses shall be divided into classes A, B 
and ©. The owners shall receive, ship and handle all 
property except that considered extra hazardous, without 
discrimination. 

Warehouses of class A include elevators, houses and 
granaries, in which the grain of different owners is stored 
in such a manner that the identity of the different parcels 
cannot be preserved. Class B includes all other granar- 
ies, warehouses and elevators in-which grain is stored in 
bulk. Class C comprises all places in which property is 
stored for a consideration. 

The proprietor, lessee or manager of every warehouse 
must before transacting business take out a license from 
the board of transportation, which may be revoked by 
the same board because of violation of the law. The 
party licensed must file with the above board a bond in 
the penal sum of $10,000. 

Any person conducting a public warehouse without a 
license may be fined not less than $100 nor more than $500 
for every day he violates the law. The state board of 
transportation may also renew his license or grant a new 
one to a party whose license has been revoked within one 
year of the time of revocation. 

There shall be no discrimination in the matter of re- 
ceiving grain for storage purposes, and in houses of class 
A the same shall be inspected and guarded and stored 
with grain of the same grade. Grain of different grades 
shall not be mixed, but if the owner so desires it may be 
kept in a separate bin, which fact shall be stated in the 
receipt issued for the same. No grain shall be delivered 
unless after having been duly inspected by the proper 
officer. 


The warehouseman shall give receipts for all grain 
stored in his house, after he shall have been satisfied that 
all charges which may act as a lien against said grain 
have been paid. 

When grain or other property shall have been delivered 
from a warehouse, the receipts therefor shall be marked 
“canceled. ’ 

No warehouseman will be permitted to annul any re 
ceipt limiting or modifying his liabilitles. 

On the return to the warehouseman of a receipt 
properly indorsed, and the tender of all charges, the 
property stored shall be delivered. Fatlure to deliver the 
property stored shall be punished by a fine of 10 per cent. 
of the value of the property at the time of the demand 
and in addition 1 per cent. of the value for each and every 
day of such neglect or refusal to deliver. 

The owners of warehouses shall file a sworn statement 
with the warehouse registrar every Tuesday morning of 
the amount and kinds of grain in their house at the close 
of business the preceding Saturday. They shall also 
furnish the registrar a similar report regarding the busi- 
ness of each day and the number of receipts which have 
been canceled. 7 

The Governor shail appoint with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, a chief grain inspector, who shall hold his 
office for two years. This inspector shall not be a mem- 


ber of any Board of Trade or interested directly or in- 
directly in any warehouse in this state. This inspector 
shall have general supervision of the inspection of grain. 
He shall nominate to the board of transportation a suffi- 
cient number of assistant inspectors who may be required 
for the transaction of business. The chief inspector 
shall take an oath to discharge the duties of his office in 
an honest manner-and execute a bond in the penal sum of 
$5,000, when appointed over a warehouse of class A, and 
a bond $10,000 when appointed over a house of either 
class B or GC. Assistant inspectors shall also take an oath 
and file a bond of $5,000. 

Inspectors shall be governed by the board of transpor- 
tation, which latter shall have power to make rules and 
regulations and fix fees for the inspection of grain. 
These fees shall be sufficient to cover the cost of inspec- 
tion, and no more. The compensation of each inspector 
shall be determined by the board of transportation. The 
board may also, upon the complaint, in writing, remove 
any inspector who has been found incompetent or has 
been guilty of an improper act in tke discharge of his 
duties. 

Every warehouseman of class A shall be required dur- 
ing the first week of January of each year to publish in 
one or more of the newspaper daily, if there be such 
published in the town in which the warehouse is located, 
a schedule of rates for storage during the ensuing year 
'bhese rates, except under certain restrictions, shall not 
be increased during the year. No discrimination shall be 
made in the rates for storing grain. The maximum rate 
for handling grain, including the cost of receiving and 
delivering, shall be for the first ten days or part thereof 1 
cent per bushel, and for each ten days or part thereof 
after the first ten days one-half of 1 cent per bushel, pro- 
vided that grain damp, or liable to early damage may be 
subject to 2 cents for the first ten days and for each addi- 
tional five days or part thereof not exceeding one-half of 
1 cent per bushel; provided, further, that where the grain 
has been received prior to Jan. 1, 1891, under any expr. ss 
or implied contracts to pay and receive rates of storage 
different from those prescribed by Jaw, or where it has 
been received under any usage or custom p ior to said 
day to pay or receive rates of storage different from the 
rates fixed by law, it shall be lawful for any owner or 
manager to receive and collect such agreed customary 
rates. 


All grain shall be weighed on receipt and delivery and 
annually on a date to be prescribed by the board of trans- 
portation. 

No warehouseman shall be held responsible for loss or 
damage to property by fire, provided reasonable care and 
vigilance be exercised to protect the same; nor from heat- 
ing if it can be shown he has exercised proper care in 
handling the same. 

Warehcousemen of classes A and B when they discover 
that any portion of: grain is out of condition or becoming 
so, and cannot save the same, shall immediately give 
notice by advertisement in a daily paper in the city in 
which the warehouse is situated, as also posting a notice 
to the same effect in a public place of the actual condi 
tion of the grain as nearly as the same may be ascer- 
tained, stating all the facts relating to its receipt and 
grade. 

Any warehouseman who shall do anything to depreci- 
ate the value of grain in his warehouse shall be held re- 
sponsible as at common law, or upon his bond and in ad- 
dition thereto his license shall be revoked. If grain 
declared out of condition is not removed within one 
month from the time of serving said notice, the ware- 
houseman may sell the same at public auction for the ac- 
count of said owner by giving ten days’ notice in a daily 
newspaper. 

No warehouseman shall tamper with any grain in ‘his 
charge with a view to profit to himself or any other per- 
son. He may, however, at the request of the owner, dry, 
clean and improve the condition or value of grain, but in 
such case the grain shall be delivered only ag such sepa- 
rate lot or as the grade in which it was originally re- 
ceived. 


Persons owning grain in store and grain inspectors may 
at all times examine the same and for this purpose ware- 
houses shall always be open to them. Any warehouse- 
man who shall use imperfect or incorrect scales shall be 
liable to prosecution. 

Any person acting as inspector without authority so to 
do shall be liable to a fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $200 for every offense. 

Any inspector who shall neglect to perform the duties 


of his office or perform them in a dishonest manner shall 
be subject to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000, in the discretion of the conrt, for each offense. 

Any person who is dissatisfied with the weighing of 
his grain may prevent the same from being deposited in 
the warehouse to which it has been consigned by duly 
notifying the proprietor of the house, or the cars in 
which it may be located. If in cars, the grain shall be 
removed within twenty-four hours after such notice. 

It shall be unlawful for any warehouseman to combine 
with any railroad company or any individual for any 
purpose contrary to the direction of the owner, | 

If any warehouseman shall be deemed guilty of a 
violation of any of the provisions of this act, he may ,be 
proceeded against by the party injured in any court of 
competent jurisdiction. In the matter of criminal prose- 
cution the case must be conducted by the county at- 
torney. 

Warehouse receipts for property in any classs of public 
warehouses shall be transferable by the indorsement of 
the party to whose order such receipt may be issued, and 
such indorsement shall be deemed a valid transfer of the 
property represented by such rece'pt, and may be made 
either in blank or to the order of another. All receipts 
for prop:rty stored in warehouses of class C shall distinct- 
ly state on their face the brand or distinguishing marks 
upon such property. 

Any warehouseman who shall issue any fraudulent 
warehouse receipt shall be liable to punishment in the 
penitentiary for not less than one year nor more than ten 
years. 

Warehousemen shall keep a copy of this act posted in 
their places of business. 


INCORRECT GRAIN STATISTICS. 


Those who looked carefully at the annual statistics of 
the grain movement as compiled by the Board of Trade 
and published in most of the newspapers of the city, 
says The Heonomist of Chicago, were doubtless considera- 
bly puzzled over the startling disparity between the re- 
ceipts and shipments. In almost every instance ship- 
ments of grain are larger than the receipts. The grand 
total shows that there were shipped from the city of Chi- 
cago during the year 1890 about 9,000,000 bushels more 
grain than were received, while the warehouse stocks 
wire rather smaller on the ist of January, 1891, than on 
the corresponding date the year before. Surely 9,000,000 
bushels of grain were not raised in the city limits and 
shipped out. On the contrary, the consumptive require- 
ments of the 1,100,000 residents of Chicago must have 
amounted to a very large quantity in addition to the re- 
ceipts officially recorded. It may be assumed as a posi- 
tive fact that as much grain was received in the city last 
year as was shipped out, and it may also be assumed that 
anywhere from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels addition- 
al were consumed r'ght here at home. It would seem 
that the Board of Trade might reform its method of col- 
lecting statistics of grain receipts. By the system now 
in vogue there is too much latitude for mistakes. The 
discrepancy referred to was so glaring that it cannot but 
tend to throw discredit upon the whole report of the 
Board of Trade. It is not necessary at this time to enter 
into the details of the methods by which the Board comes 
into possession of the daily reports of receipts of grain, but 
it is sufficient to say that the scheme is one which might 
be very largely improved upon. The information is fur- 
nished by railroads in consideration of complimentary 
tickets to its agents upon the floor of the Board. This 
privilege might be denied the railroad companies if they 
did not furnish more correct reports. That would be a 
very simple means of compelling reform in a department — 
whose reports should be as nearly reliable as they can be 
made. : 


GRAIN AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of breadstuffs at Chicago 
during January for the last two years were as follows: 


RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS. 
1891. | 1800. 1891. | 1800. 
Flour...,0.cse-00 369,498| 665,059] 337,259! 573,805 
‘Wheat utsueiec 752.353| _872/202|| 8817187] 6017394 
Corn: han 2,893'166| 9,776/874|| 3,070/305| 10,059,286 
Oaiserl ene 3,574,428] 4,462'239|| 3'799"762| 5,105,511 
Bye Gasccemcct 214167| '348/651|/ 2977917] 210,595 
Barley... 0s. 1,298,900! 1,554°181||  7207369| 1,177,884 


-and earth on each hill of corn. 


_ forty eight hours. 
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SMUT IN CORN. 


Prof. Henry, in answer to a correspondent who wants 
information about smut incorn, says: The subject is one 
of great importance and not overestimated by you. Several 
years ago I started in to work on it, and proceeded far 
enough to find that the task was a most difficult one. 
l tried to check the smut by soaking seed corn in blue 
vitriol, carbolic acid, etc, using solutions of varying 
strength, some being so strong as to kill part of the seed 
corn. Inno case did I get any results, the smut occur- 
ring just the same. Again, to help my studies, we 
gathered the smut in small piles at husking time on the 
ground, and left it there until spring. At planting time 
we gathered up the smut with the earth under it, which 
must have contained innumerable spores, and drew two 
horse loads to the cornfield, putting a shovelful of spores 
Thad expected to see 
some increase in the proportion of smut on this part of 
the field, but a careful count in the fall of the stalks 
showed no difference. After a feeding experiment with 


.the smut, which I will not stop to describe here, I gave 


up the work until we had more light on the nature of 
this plant disease. If any method of experimentation pre- 
sents itself we will gladly take it up again. The 
corn-smut fungus has been studied a great dealin Eu- 
ropeand some in this country. lt has been found that 
the spores of the smut, after passing through the eve 
track of cattle, pass off with the excrements and 


facilities for this business, we need a strong, responsible 
organization for the control and management of it, to 
guarantee weight, quality and prompt delivery, with am- 
ple capital to make its guarantee good and to command 
all the requisite arrangements and regulations. 

It needs no great sagacity to see what a grand control 
of the American grain trade Buffalo would secure by such 
an organization of agencies for storing and handling it. 

With simply an office here at this receiving and storage 
point to declare a willingness and readiness to receive 
grain to a corresponding well appointed office in New 
York City, and to receive for foreign and other shipments 
all grain that is destined to go forward without going in 
store. Have our cards explain definitely and distinctly 
that itis for that purpose, as all speculators and operators 
in grainhave learned to dread New York City storage on 
account of the climate. This would be a new enterprise, 
and would be favorably received on account of the im- 
proved condition of the grain on arriving in market. 


BURNING OF VAN TASSEL’S ELE- 
VATOR. 


New York City has lost another grain elevator by fire, 
and the house burned this time was a comparatively new 
elevator, that of E. M. Van Tassel & Co, at the foot of 
West Eleventh street on the bank of the North River, 
which was erected in 1889. The fire was discovered 


BALTIMORE’S GRAIN TRADE. 


In his annual report to the Baltimore Corn and Flour 
Exchange, President Randall said: 

In looking around the floor at the lack of business, and 
with the universal story of dull times in our ears, we are 
prone to consider the year 1890 an unfortunate one in our 
business. The pitiful receipts of the day and the com- 
parative absence of tonnage in our port would also 
strengthen our opinion in this regard, but we must not 
forget that forty steamers were unloading and loading 
here on one single day a year ago, and cheer ourselves 
with the idea that, as 1890 began so well and ended so 
poorly, perhaps 1891 can change in the contrary direction 
quite as easily and naturally. 

Our wheat business for 1890 was obliged to shoulder 
the onus of the poor yield and poorer quality carried over 
from the previous year. To this was added the difficulty 
of making average headway in the new crop which 
proved so short. Nevertheless the business done was 
good, though not equal to our expectations. Our grades 
have given satisfaction and our certificates of inspection 
are respected. It is always against heavy odds that Balti- 
more struggles for her share of the wheat business in 
such years as the last two have been. During a portion 
of the last half of 1890 quotations for cereals were al- 
most as high in Chicago and St. Louis as in Baltimore. 
The chance, therefore, of accumulating stock here has 

been very slim and the opportunities for trading 


may multiply enormously in the dung. 1 doubt 


if growing corn for seed on clean land would be 


abroad have been few and far between. To such 
an unnatural pass did we come with values as high 


of any use, as the fungus would probably attack 
the plants from seed grown there as readily as that 
grown on smutty land. Good, vigorous seed corn 
may give plants somewhat more resistance than 
weaker seed. It is thought by some that when 
corn is grown for several years on the same land the 
smut is worse. My observation is that corn smut 
troubles worse in dry years. Without doubt our 
experiment stations will work on this investiga- 
tion; what they will find out time only will tell. 
Plants, like men, have their diseases that seem al- 
most past remedy, but still there seems no problem 
so difficult that it cannot be solved. 


INCREASED STORAGE AT 
BUFFALO. 


A gentleman of Buffalo, N. Y., who has con- 
siderable money invested in elevators at that point, 
is anxious to have Buffalo become a great center {|= 
for storing grain. In a recent letter to a local 
paper he says: 

I wish to make it known that although nothing 

has been heard lately of the plans that were dis- 
cussed some months ago for terminal railway tracks to 
connect the Canadian roads, the New York Central, the 
West Shore and other roads with the grain elevators near 
the mouth of the creek, the project is very far from being 
abondoned. 
' [am taking measures to bring about such a connection, 
not only with my own elevator property but with such 
other property as can be reached in the vicinity, with a 
view to perfecting an organization for the storage and 
transshipment of grain that will be of great importance to 
the grain trade of the country, and to Buffalo especially. 
With the vastly increased tonnage of our lakes and the 
growing desire of the West and Northwest to make this 
point the natural outlet for their products, we should 
provide a largely increased storage for holding here what- 
ever may be required to meet the demand. 

The climate at Buffalo being admirably adapted for 
holding the cereals of the country, we ought, with the 
large rail facilities centering here, and which will very 
soon be, if they are not already, sufficient to carry the en- 
tire products of the West and Northwest to the seaboard 
—we ought, I say, to make this the seaport storage point 
for grain. 

There is no other storage place to be compared with 
Buffalo in advantages. Our cool summer climate and 


our contiguity to all the markets and shipping ports of 


the seaboard, ought to give us the custody of nearly all the 
grainon sale at any given time, and would do so if we 
had the necessary warehouses and facilities for holding 
and handling it. Grain in store here and sold by sample 
at New York, Philadelphia and elsewhere, might be de- 
livered to the buyer or on board ship for exportation in 
Along with the storage and transfer 


at the West as in Baltimore, and prices in Europe 


below either, that with the phenomenally low ocean 


freights wheat was returned from Liverpool to this 


market at a profit. Before next summer the facili- 
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EB. M. VAN TASSEL’S ELEVATOR. 


about 1 o’clock A, M., Jan. 14, in the top story, where a 
large quantity of oil meal was stored. Every other story 
was filled with grain, flour and feed. 

In spite of hard work of a large force of firemen the 
building was destroyed, only the walls being left standing. 
The loss was about $300,000 with only about half that 
amount of insurance. 

The elevator, of which we herewith give a cut, was 
built of brick. When constructed an effort was made to 
erect an elevator which would be as near fire proof as it 
was possible to construct them. The building was nearly 
100 feet long, 100 feet wide and 80 feet high, the tower 
being 110 feet high. The elevator had 37 bins with a 
total capacity of 800,000 bushels, and the elevator could 
elevate 5,000 bushels per hour. The elevator will be re- 
coastructed immediately. 


PHILADELPHIA’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The following table shows the amount of grain received 
at Philadelphia during the past year and the preceding 
year, also the amounts of the different kinds exported: 


1890. 1889. 
Receipts wheat, bushels........ ..... 1,644,582 2,544,100. 
Exports wheat, bushels............+. 767,074 1,416,666 
Receipts corn, bashele sector 17,949,350 5,962,500 
Exports corn, bushels....... .....+-- 16, 932, TH 3,864,803 
Receipts oats, bushels.............++- 4, 522) 670 = 4,494,360 
Receipts barley, bushels.............. 1,056,300 643,000 
Receipts flour, barrels... 2,164,422 1,041,565 
Exports flour, barrels. . 861,580 "554, 370 


The exports of barley from Canada to the United 
States of the crop of 1890 are estimated at 5,000,000 
bushels, 


ties for handling grain are to be increased by 
the completion of Canton Elevator No. 8, with 
a caprcity of 1,500,000 bushels, and Elevator No. 2, 
for the local trade, capable of storing 300,000 
bushels. There are also good hopes that next year 
will bring suitable storage warehouses for hay and 
straw at the terminal of the trunk lines, 

We must not forget that our state, the Vir- 
ginias, Pennsylvania and Delaware are every year 
increasing their production of wheat. This market 
must keep pace with this improvement by watching 
this nearby trade closely; and consider that the 
combined yield of the above states amount to an 
average of 38,000,000 bushels, or about as much as 
the great state of Indiana, or Illinois, or Ohio, can 
raise—remember this, and we will see how valua- 
ble it is to us; too important to be jeopardized by 
carelessness or under-estimation. 

In corn a gratifying change for the better is to be 
seen, surpassing in quantity our business inany year 
since 1879. We have also opened up new avenues to con- 
sumption and widened others. From the Mediterranean 
to the Baltic our shipments were in every port, and, what 
is a matter for congratulation, we have scarcely heard a 
breath of complaint of what our market has afforded. 
Our Exchange can look with entire satisfaction to the year 
1890, wherein 21,000,000 bushels of corn were received 
and handled. 

To sum up our grain and flour business, then, we may 
say that within this past year there have been handled 
here over 31,000,000 bushels grain and 3,370,000 barrels 
flour, against 28,000,000 bushels and 3,190,000 barrels in 
1889. 
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A St. Louis miller writes as follows: ‘‘Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Colorado wheat is abundant at 7 cents 
to 8 cents under our No. 2 Red, and all our millers are 
switching over to it and using less and less of Red wheat. 
It does not make as strong flour, but it can be sold much 
cheaper, and fills the holes.” Perhaps we may be for- 
given if we restate the economic proposition that this is 
a great country and that wheat can frequently be found 
for sale in unexpected vicinages.—Toledo Market Report. 


Dealers in wheat everywhere are hesitating and indif- 
ferent. This applies to both sides of the ocean. On this 
side pretentious authorities are constantly asserting that 
the interior stocks are exhausted, while millers seem to be 
getting wheat to make more flour than they can sell at 
home. Abroad it is claimed that stocks are being rapidly 
depleted, but notwithstanding all this a strange apathy 
exists. We do not hear that England is bidding for wheat 
on this side. ‘‘’Tis strange but true,” for truth—in the 
wheat trade—is always strange.— Toledo Market Report, 
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MINNESOTA’S PROPOSED GRAIN 
LAW. 


A bill has been introduced in the Minnesota legislature 
to regu'ate the distribution of cars, the shipment, weigh- 
ing and inspection of grain, and to fix the liability of 
common carriers. It was introduced by J. M. Diment, a 
milier of Owatonna, and provides as follows: 

Section 1 provides that all common carriers shall, upon 
reasonable request or demand, furnish transportation for 
other products, whether stored in elevators or offered for 
shipment in bulk or otherwise, at any established side 
track or regular station, without discrimination for or 
against any person, company or corporation. The com- 
mon carrier is required to keep at its several stat'ons a 
complete register of all cars, and to whom the same are 
furnished, open for public inspection. In all contro- 
versies respecting the furnishing of cars, the burden of 
proof is placed upon the common carrier seeking to ex- 
cuse itself, for its refusal or neglect to furnish the cars, 

Sec. 2 requires every common carrier operating in this 
state to furnish cars suitable for the shipment of wheat on 
demand, and be responsible for the prompt and safe 
transportation of the same to the consignee at the point 
indicated by the shipper, the cars to be sealed 
after they have been weighed. 

Sec. 3 requires the applicant for cars to de- 
posit $5 with the local agent as guaranty that 
the car will be loaded within thirty-six hours 
after it is furnished, Sundays excepted. The 
common carrier is permitted to reclaim the car 
at the end of thirty-six hours, and retain the 
forfeit in case the former is not ready for ship- 
ment. 

Sec. 4 requires common carriers to furnish 
cars, whether the grain loaded from elevators or 
wagons or in bulk, and also to be responsible A 
for the proper weighing of the same. The jy 
common carrier is allowed the privilege of hav- 
ing an employe present at the weighing of the 
cars, and is required to furnish the shipper with 
a receipt, similar to a bill of lading, designating i 
the number of the car, its initial letters, kind of WN 
grain, name of shipper, and number of pounds OXY 
contained in the car, also the name of the con- 
signee. A reasonable deduction of dockage for 
dirt or chaff is allowed, to be determined by‘the 
inspector when consigned to a terminal point, 
and when consigned to other points to be agreed 
upon by shipper and purchaser; also sixty 
pounds for shrinkage or loss by sampling. 

It is alse provided that the grade-as fixed 
by the inspector, together with the market price 
for grain of that grade at the time the same is 
delivered to the consignee (or purchaser, if de- 
livered on track) shall in case of loss determine 
the value thereof per bushel, and such carrier 
first receiving and receipting for such car lot of 
wheat or other grain or produce shall be respon- 
sible to the shipper for any loss after receiving 
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required to maintain track car scales at all points of trans- | EXTERMINATING GRAIN WEEVIL. 


fer from one line to another when the same are needed in 
order to comply with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 14 provides that no common carrier in the state 
shall insert in any receipt any proviso or condition or any 
language in anywise limiting or attempting to limit or 
modify its liabilities or responsibilities as imposed by the 
laws of the state; that any such insertion or attempt to 
do so shall be null and void and of no effect, but will not 
invalidate or limit the value of such receipt. 

Sec. 15 provides that when a car of grain being shipped 
is transferred from the line of road of one common car- 
rier to the line of road of another, the common carrier so 
receiving shall receipt to the one from which it receives 
such car for the full amount of grain contained therein 
at the time such car is received, and that each and every 
common carrier so receiving such car shall receipt in like 
manner to the common carrier from which it received the 
same; and that the consignee, owner or purchaser thereof, 
as the case may be, shall receipt to the common carrier 
delivering such car or lot of grain to him for the full 
amount so delivered, to be weighed by the deputy weigh- 
master at the poiot of delivery, and that any loss that may 
be found to have been sustained in transit or on track, 


WHAT THE FUTURE MAY BRING. 
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it, and until the same shall have been de- ance.—[Apologies to Judge]. 


livered to the consignee or, purchaser, in case said grain 
is sold and delivered on track. 

Sec. 5 places all wheat shipped at Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth and other terminals, when established, under the 
supervision of the railroad and warehouse commission 
of Minnesota, whose duty it is to supervise the handling, 
inspection, weighing and storage of the same. 

Sec. 6 defines the duties of inspectors and weighmasters, 
making no material change in the present law. 

Sec. 7 relates to the duties of the chiefs and deputy 
grain inspectors. 

Sec. 8 allows the selling of wheat by sample. 

Sec 9 provides !or the testing of scales by authority of 
the grain and warehouse commission, or parties using the 
same, and penalties for the use of imperfect scales. 

Sec. 10 empowers the railroad commission to apply toa 
judge of the supreme or a district court for a writ of man- 
damus to enforée compliance with the provisions of the 
law and empowers the court to require the offending road 
to pay costs if it see fit. 

Sec. 11 empowers the consignor or shipper to bring suit 
against the common carrier in any county through which 
it passes in the state, for losses incurred in transportation. 

Sec. 12 provides for the weighing of wheat by elevators 
and warehousemen, and guards against any discrimina- 
tion or delay. 

All common carriers by the provisions of section 13 are 


over and above the amount allowed for dockage by the 
inspector at the terminal poiat to which it was shipped, 
and sixty pounds additional to each car for loss or shrink- 
age by sampling, may be recovered by the shipper thereof 
from the common carrier first receiving and receipting for 
such grain, by a suit at law before any justice of the 
peace, county, district or municipal court having juris- 
diction, of the amount claimed. Such action may be 
brought in any county through which the road operated 
by such common carrier passes 

Sec. 16 provides that in case of loss occurriog in transit 
or upon the road or track of any common carrier, such 
common carrier shall be responsible to the common car- 
rier or person from whom it received the grain, and may 
recover the same in a suit at law brought in the courts 
having jurisdiction of such matters, the same as in other 
civil actions. 

The bill is to take effect on and after its passage. 


The Indian hostages that General Miles has at Fort 
Sheridan, near Chicago, should be taken on the Board of 
Trade that they might feel at home. 


It is said that the entire supply of Jerusalem corn in 
Kansas came from two kernels. These produced the 
seed from which five bushels were raised the following 
season, and the next crop amounted to 560 bushels, 


fiz; 


Mr. J. A. Lintner in a communication to Country Gen- 
tleman, says: A correspondent from Orange county, N. 
Y., has written to me making complaint of a small weevil 
which is infesting, to a serious extent, his flour mill and 
feed store. The beetles abound in the flour and in the 
grain, and numbers are found in the crevices of the floors, 
the walls, the bius, and generally throughout the mill. 
Urgent request is made for some method which will give 
him relief from their presence and the injury that they 
cause. : 
The insect is probably the grain weevil, Calandra 
granaria, It has been regarded as a difficult insect to 
destroy when it has taken possession of a mill and has be- 
come diffused throughout it. When confined to bins it is 
comparatively easy to deal with it, either by distributing 
slaked lime through the grain, or exposing it to the vapor 
of bisulphide of carbos, first tightly closing the bin to 
confine the vapor. 

Prof. A. J. Cook of the State Agricultural College of 
Michigan, in a recent bulletin has given assurance that 
even badly infested mills may be cleared of its insects by 
the free and thorough use of bisulphide of carbon. If 
this claim can be fully sustained it will be a 
discovery of immense importance to millers, in 
view of the alarm excited in Europe and in 
certain mills in Canada by the prevalence and 
excessive injuries caused by a comparatively 
new pest—the larva of a small moth known as 
Ephestia kuhnielia—and the great expense that 
has been incurred in ineffectual efforts for its 
destruction. 

Some time ago Prof. Cook was applied to by 
the owner of a large mill in Michigan which 
was swarming with beetles and caterpillars. So 
many ineffectual efforts had been made to sub- 
due the pests that burning the mill was ser- 
iously thought of. Prof. Cook recommended 
bisulphide of carbon, and gave directions for its 
use. The directions were carried out and sup- 
plemented by the results of experience, with 
full and entire success, ‘‘The miller first 
cleaned his mill as thoroughly as possible, closed 
it as completely as he could, and then used gal- 
lons of the bisulphide of carbon.” Each year 
since then (mills are liable to be infested at any 
time) he has used the insecticide, about twelve 
gallons at a time, except the previous year, 
when the absence of insects made it unneces- 
sary. The carbon is purchased directly of the 
manufacturer, in one hundred gallon cans, at 
from ten to fifteen cents a pound. It is applied 
on Sunday morning when no one else is at the 
mill, and a watch is kept that no one may enter 
until it is opened and thoroughly ventilated. 
These precautions are necessary on account of 
the exceedingly inflammable nature and the un- 
wholesomeness of the vapor. The liquid may 
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The ideal government of the future, according to the ideas of the Farmers’ Alli- be freely distributed throughout the mill—upon 


the graia or even on the floor, it is said, without 
the slightest injury to it, so complete is its volatilization. 
In using the liquid it should be remembered that its vapor 
from its great weight (almost two and one-half times 
heavier than air), freely diffuses itself downward; its 
freest use should therefore be in the upper fleor of mills. 
This valuable insecticide is that which is being so 
largely and successfully used in the vine yards of France 
for the destruction of the grapevine phylloxera. The 
liquid is placed in the ground where, in vaporizing, it 
quickly kills the root infesting forms of this dreaded 
insect. 


WASHINGTON WHEAT. 


The receipts of wheat, forty-eight cars, here to day were 
the largest in many weeks, and commission men without 
exception, report wheat offering in the country in greater 
quantities than since last November. Half of to day’s re- 
ceipts were white wheat from the state of Washington. 
Peavey & Co., who are handling this wheat, are disposed 
to say very little about it, except to claim that the supply 
is well nigh inexhaustib’e. It costs 25 cents per bushel 
to get it here. It sells for 7 to 8 cents less than No, 2 red 
wheat. It is being sold to millers everywhere almost. 
Several well-posted shippers here are of the opinion that 
Peavey & Co. are not doing any new business in this 
wheat, that all which is sow coming to them is an old 
purchase —Kunsas City Star, Feb. 6. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free 
of charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this 
column, 


No. 42. Grain Inspection.—Will some of the readers 
of the AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE please in- 
form me how the inspection of grain can be secured and 
established at points in Illinois outside of those where in- 
a spection is now maintained? Also, why has not state in- 
spection of grain been established at Peoria, Il1?—Yours 
respectfully, INVESTIGATOR. 


No, 48. Bugs in Elevator.—Lately I have been troubled 
by very small reddish-brown bugs which gather in various 
places in my grain elevator. They are very thick in 
damp places and down in the elevator boots. I have seen 
them ever since the building was put up, but they have 
not appeared in large numbers until recently. The bugs 
do not eat any grain as far as I can see. They seem to be 
a kind of wood louse, as they apparently breed on dam) 
wood in warm places. They are small, reddish-brown, 

- oblong in shape, and have wings.. If some one who has 
had any experience with them, or can suggest a remedy, 
will tell me what to do I will be greatly obliged.— 
IGN. 


No. 44. Liability for Stored Grain.—In reply to “‘Illi- 
nois Shipper’s” query No. 41, I will say I have given the 
question some study, and feel confident that in Illinois an 
elevator man cannot be held liable for the destruction of 
grain stored.in his elevator unless he causes the fire or 
carelessly or intentionally allows it to be caused. From 
_ his statements I am led to think his warehouse is a public 
warehouse of class B. Section 2 of the Warehouse Law 
of Illinois provides that ‘‘Public warehouses of class B 
shall embrace all warehouses, elevators or granaries in 
which grain is stored ia bulk, and in which the grain of 
different owners is mixed together.” Section 16 of the 
_ same law provides that ‘‘No public warehouseman shall 
_ be held responsible for any loss or damage to property by 
fire while in his cu tody, provided reasonable care aut 
vigilance be exercised to protect and preserve the same.’ 
This is the law as I find it, and I think it is plain enough 
to thoroughly convince “Illinois Shipper” that he is not 
_ responsible for the loss of the grain, and can easily win a 
suit at law. He is, in my estimation, entitled to pay for 
‘the period of storage for which he has failed to collect, 
- and should collect it. I wish to assist my brother dealers 
_ whenever I can, and will answer any questions I can.— 
mo, R..O W. 


Pa DECREASING WHEAT CULTURE IN 
i GREAT BRITAIN. 


A careful dissection and compilation of individual re- 
— turns amounting in the aggregate to considerably over 
half a million, shows that during the past year the wheat 
reage of this country has decreased by 214 per cent. as 
compared with 1889, for whereas in the latter year British 
ners laid 2,449,000 acres under wheat, only 2,386,000 
were sown with that cereal in the twelve months 
lich have just closed. Thus the slight increase noted 
1888 in wheat cultivation has nearly all been lost, and 
figures for 1890 stand below all others with the ex 
tion of two years, 1886 and 1887, which showed wheat 


e at carefully prepared statistics shows how steady 
persistent has b:en the decline in what may be termed 


e of the five years that ended with 1890 be taken into 
deration the figures of the present year will exhibit 
of 650,000 acres. If we go back to the 1871-75 
which is anterior to the depression in our agricul- 
that followed on the great development of farming 
the Western States of America, we find that no less 
1,140,000 acres have passed out of wheat culture. 
means that at the present time only two acres are to 
ind under wheat in Great Britain as compared with 

acres some fifteen years ago.—The Miller, London. 


e fact is clearly and emphatically stated by the 
ston Hawkeye, as follows: ‘‘No greater calamity 
all the Western and Northern farmers than the 
of the crazy schemes with which cranks and 
ies are for the moment befooling them.” 


ELEVATOR CHARGES AT NEWPORT 
NEWS, VA. 


Of late much has been printed regarding the charges 
for handling grain at Newport News, so we give an 
itemized account of grain handling charges of the New- 
port News Eleva‘or, an illustrated description of which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

On grain from cars inspected in good condition, receiv- 
ing, weighing and storing for first ten (10) days or any 
part thereof, one and one-quarter (144) cents per bushel, 
and one quarter (14) cent per bushel for all subsequent ten 
(10) days or part of same, so long as such grain remains 
in store and in good order. Same when received from 
vessels, one and one-half (144) cents per bushel. 

Vessels or canal boats are to pay usual charges for shov- 
eling and trimming. 

Delivering in bags, including sewing or tying, with 
specific weight in eich bag, one and one-half (114) cents 
per bushel. Delivering in bags, including sewing or 
tying, without specific weight in each bag, one (1) cent 
per bushel. 

Grain from elevator ordered to be loaded in cars will be 
charged one-half (44) of one cent per. bushel. 

All grain run to special bins, for delivery to teams in 
bulk will be subject to an additional charge of one-half 
(44) of one cent per bushel. 

Transferring grain while in store, one-quarter (14) of 
one cént per bushel. 

Screening and blowing, one-quarter (14) of one cent pra 
bushel. 

Mixing grain, one-quarter (14) of one cent per bushel, 
to be charged upon each bushel forming the mixture. 

These are the same rates that govern in all the large 
elevators located in the Atlantic seaboard cities. 


FAITH IN THE COUNTRY DEALER. 


We do not think that the country elevator man, asa 
rule, loses by the inspection frauds of the city. He so 
thoroughly understands what to expect that he protects 
himself against loss by purchasing all the grain he can at 
the lowest possible price. Ifhe (the elevator man) thinks 
the city inspectors are cheating the farmers, he should 
heartily join hands with them in an attempt to right their 
present wrongs. We are quite anxious to believe that the 
country dealer would be glad to give farmers prices for 
their grain according to its proper grade, but cannot (as 
claimed by our correspondent) for the reason that ‘‘the 
inspector grades it nearly all one grade.” It is evident 
that the present method of inspection is not a just one. 
Th’s being the case, our readers, both farmers and local 
grain dealers, should give the subject their earnest con- 
sideration, and demand any legislation that may seem 
necessary to improve matters in this connection. 

Now, we do not want our grain dealing friends to think 
that we imagine they have no grievances. That they 
have we are well aware; still they seem better able to pfo- 
tect themselves than are the farmers. One of the troubles 
experienced by shippers of grain is the varying amount of 
shrinkage. Some monthsa shipper finds that his cars 
average over ten bushels of shrinkage; other months five 
or six bushels. On the other hand, cars very seld:m 
overrun, and when they do it is only from a few pounds 
to three or four bushels, Changing the men who do the 
weighing may have something to do with the trouble. 

We believe that were grain more thoroughly cleaned 
before shipping to Chicago, there would not be so much 
trouble about grading. Even a little dirt in a carload 
makes a great difference in the grade. If grain is really 
clean, plump, bright, heavy and sweet, it will in all prob- 
ability gain its proper grade.—Farmers’ Review. 


HELD HIS WHEAT. 


An eccentric old 'achelor named Frank Ebeling died 
the other day at Atchison, Kan. He was originally a 
brewer, but embarked in the grain business long before 
Atchison had an elevator. He had a large warehouse and 
lived in his office. Among his assets are 3,000 bushels of 
wheat which he had in his warehouse five years, refusing 
to sell because the price never reached his mark of value. 
“The care of this wheat was his fondest occupation, and 
he constantly turned it with a wooden shovel until the 
kernels have become as glossy as the surface of a china 
nest egg.” 


If you want to succeed in any branch of the grain trade 
read the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRALN TRADE, only 
one dollar a year. 


The Stilwell & Bierce Manufacturing Company of Day- 
ton, O., have 4,500 of their feed water heaters in use. 

Borden, Selleck & Co., 48 and 50 Lake street, Chicago, 
are having a fair trade in Harrison Conveyors. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Columbus, O., 
makers of chain belting, elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery are enjoying a good trade. 

Huntley, Cranson & Hammond of Silver Creek, N. Y., 
state that trade is A No. 1 with them, their sales being 
considerably larger than in January, 1890, while in- 
quiries were never so numerous at this season of the year. 

The Charter Gas Engine Company of Sterling, Il1., 
wiites us: ‘‘Orders are beginning to crowd us thus early, 
for we have booked for ‘Charters’ as far away as Wash- 
ington, D. C., and for near states such as Iowa, Missouri 
and Illinois.” G.M. Robinson was re-elected president 
of the company. Last year the company did the most 
profitable year’s business for eight years. 


KAFFIR CORN IN KANSAS. 


A farmer near Council Grove, Kan., raised a crop of 
Kaffir corn the past season, and makes public a few 
reasons why it should be grown by the Kansas farmer. 
During seven weeks’ drouth in July and August, it grew 
right along and never curled a leaf. With early planting 
and good cultivation it will produce forty or fifty bushels 
per acre on land that is too thin and poor to raise Indian 
corn. It will produce as good crop of seed in a dry season 
as ever was known in Central Kansas, It yields an enor- 
mous quantity of fodder that is superior in quality to corn 
fodder. The seed weighs about fifty pounds per bushel, 
and weight for weight is equal to oats and very nearly 
equal to Indian corn in feeding qua ities. It is good feed 
for horses, hogs and cattle, and especially for poultry. 
A bushel will seed an acre broadcast, or twenty acres 
with a lister. Sown broadcast it will yield more feed 
(acre for acre) and of a better quality than millet, sorghum, 
timothy and clover. The foliage stays green through the 
driest season until killed by frost, thereby prolonging the 
season for cutting beyond that of any other crop. It is 
destined to be as generally grown for grain in Kansas as 
oats is now, and that it will be a far more profitable crop. 
I believe it may be, and soon will be harvested with the 
header and threshed as cheaply as wheat. It should be 
planted with a lister when grown for seed, and put in as 
early as corn, not later than the last of April, as a severe 
drouth somewhat retards its growth. 


A CHICAGO BEAR. 


“The success of Mr. Pardridge on the bear side for 
weeks has been something remarkable,” said the head ef 
one of the houses which has sustained losses in trying to 
turn the market against him, ‘‘He has sold and sold 
when every one supposed he was getting himself in a 
hole. He has at present from 3 to 6 cents profit in great 
lines of short wheat which nothing but a stampede 
caused by a declaration of war can prevent his buying in 
at any time he feels like it. Why, Mr. Hutchinson, as a 
manipulator, is lost sight of just now. The plans of the 
two operators are widely different. Hutchinson sits in 
his big chair, keeps his brokers on the trot to the pits and 
gives his orders so that all around him can hear, buys one 
minute, sells the next, starts to run a corner one day and 
is short the next, in fact, has not, since he put wheat 
to $2, done anything wonderful in manipulation, al- 
though he has made many attempts. Pardridge does the 
trotting himself. He is in the pit feeling of the crowd 
one minute, walking up and down the steps tlte next, 
then off in a corner whispering with a broker, then down 
stairs to McCormick’s or Kennett’s or over to Dunham’s, 
again back up stairs, pushing the fellows into the pit to 
‘give it to them,’ butall the time with his hands in his 
pockets or behind his back and never scared.” These who 
listened thought the speaker had the two men down 
pretty straight. 


The inspected receipts of flaxseed at Chicago for Jan- 
uary, 1891, were 264,000 bushels, against 164,500 bushels 
for January, 1890. The inspected shipments for January, 
1891, were 195,190 bushels, against 157,698 bushels for 
January, 1890. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 


in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interest of thé trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


“WHAT WE WANT.” 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—You will 
please find inclosed herewith the sum of one dollar in pay- 
ment for one year’s subscription to the AMERICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. We have come to the con- 
clusion that it is just the journal that we want. 

Yours truly, Norton & Son. 

Tallula, Menard Co., Il. 


WORTH THE MONEY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
at hand the January issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TBADR, and after reading it we can say that 
we believe it to be worth all you ask for it.- We hand 
you inclosed herewith the amount of one dollar for which 
send us the journal to the following address and oblige, 

Yours truly, I. W. Sawin & Co. 

Loxa, Coles Co., Ill. 


“USEFUL ACCOMPANIMENT.” 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
you will please find one dollar for which send me you> 
valuable journal, the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, during the year 1891. I have examined it care- 
fully and have come to the conclusion that that journal 
is a very useful accompaniment to a successful elevator 
and grain business. 


Very truly L. C. Hoven. 
Plymouth, Mich. 
AN ECONOMICAL AID. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am do- 
ing a good business and making money, and the outlook 
for the future is very bright. I therefore inclose the sum 
of one dollar for which you will please send me the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE from February, 
1891, to January, 1892. I could not afford to do without 
it even at ten times the cost, a3 it has saved me money. 
In fact, it saved me several hundred dollars in buying 
machinery for my new grain elevator, and in economy 
after staring up. I always read every number carefully 
and wait patiently for the next. 

Yours very respectfully, Joun Davis. 
SHORT WEIGHTS. 

Elitor American Hlevitor and Grain Trade:—I observe 
that ‘‘Observer” in your January issue accounts, in a 
masterly manner, for the shortages which have been 
causing my brother shippers of the West much trouble 
ever since the railroads commenced hauling their grain 
to market loose in a car, or in bulk, as itis called. Being 
a Western shipper who has suffered heavy losses on ac- 
count of reported shortages, I, of course, cannot help but 
agree with ‘“‘Observer” in thinking that the country ele- 
vator men are all fallible while those at terminals are in- 
fallible. 

To begin witch no human being is infallible and even 
automatic weighing machines get out of order and weigh 
incorrectly. All will agree that country elevator man are 
well enough posted to know that their shipments are 
weighed at destination and it would be worse than use- 
less for them to intentionally report weight in excess of 
the amount they had placed in the car. The weighman 
at the terminal knows that his weights are the ones that 
must be accepted, and as he feels privileged to deduct 
for future shrinkage and any loss which he thinks might 
possibly have been caused by leaky cars and reckless 
loading, handling or unloading he makes a large reduc- 
tion from the actual weight and reports it as correct 
weight. 

It is customary for him to deduct to allow for these 
emergencies and the more he takes the less is his house 
liable to lose on account of them, and the more he takes 
the greater will be the profits of hisemployer. If only 
three or four bushels are taken from each carload re 
ceived, some of the houses would have 50,000 to 100,000 
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bushels ahead at the end of the season. Self interest 
prompts them to be dishonest whether they are so or not. 
Self interest prompts country shippers to honestly report 
the weight of shipments for then we are more likely to 
receive just treatment when we kick against a real short- 
age. For if the shortage really occurs there is a possi- 
bility of it being discovered. When shortages are found 
to be due to the carelessness of others it places another 
feather of infallibility in our cap, and terminal elevator 
men are deprived of the chance to charge us with inabili- 
ty to ever weigh correctly. 

It is easier to account for large shortages, especially 
when the shortage is about the amount weighed by the 
receiver or shipper at a single draught than for the short- 
ages of 100 to 1,000 pounds, and it is these shortages that 
cause the most trouble. 

Some shippers may frequently have weights reported 
in excess of the amount they thought they shipped, but I 
must say that such a thing very, very seldom occurs in 
my case, and I doubt if any shipper has as many ‘“‘over- 
runs” as shortages reported. No good reason can be 
given for a shortage occurring oftener than an excess, 
yet every shipper knows that a shortage is reported in 
fifty shipments where an excess is reported in one. This 
has been my experience and the experience of other ship- 
pers with whom I am acquainted. When the excess is 
large the temptation for the terminal elevator man to ap- 
propriate my grain to his own use is greater, for he 
knows I will not kick and will be satisfied if I come out 
even, so he reports my weights correct. Excesses as 
large as those cited by ‘‘Observer” I never before heard 
of, but that may be the fault of the terminal elevator man 
not mine. Hereafter I shall keep my eyes wide open and 
maintain a close watch lest a shortage of that magnitude 
occur and I not know of it. For the information con- 
tained in that article I am very much obliged to ‘‘Ob- 
server” and also to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, which I shall always read. 

Thankfully, A READER, 


TR aNSFER SCALES AND HOUSES. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 wish to 
call your attention, as well as the attention of your read- 
ers throughout the country, to the wretched facilities for 
transferring grain from the cars of one road to those of 
another at junctions and terminal:. The lack of proper 
facilities has caused mea number of small losses and 
much annoyance, and I doubt not that every shipper of 
through grain has had a similar experience. 

At terminal or junctions where grain is transferred by 
means of a storage elevator, I always anticipate a short- 
age, and Eastern buyers invariably report one. Proprie- 
tors of few if any storage elevators do not deduct for fut- 
ure shrinkage. They always do it, evenif they know 
that the grain is to be shipped immediately. 

At some places where grain is transferred I am in- 
formed that the railroad companies use uncovered track 
scales, and shippers lose much by these unreliable scales, 
which are subject to the influence of wind, ice, snow and 
rain, and are never long in order. If they weigh correct- 
ly, itis by accident. Shippers of course are not asked to 
stand the loss caused by antiquated methods of trans- 
ferring grain. The railroad companies, being respon 
sible for the loss, do not have the nerve to ask their patrons 
tostandit. They just compel them to put up with the loss 
and say nothing. Every shipper willagree that this is asit 
should be. If any disagree with me, let them speak out. 
Do not be afraid. I am noted for my admiration of 
people who disagree with me. 

Some states have laws providing that grain transferred 
and weighed in bulk shall be accurately weighed in cov- 
ered hopper scales of sufficient capacity to weigh a car- 
load at a single draught. The Illinois warehouse law 
makes this provision, and I think the Minnesota and Mis 
souri laws have something bearing on this subject, but I 
am not certain. The ‘‘Jumbo” scale used at some points 
is not as reliable as scales used for that purpose should 
be. Uneven tracks and bad weather greatly interfere 
with their weighing correctly. Some of them are not 
large enough to weigh a carload at a single draught, and 
this I hold to be a great drawback to any scale used for 
weighing grain in bulk. 

The best system of weighing grain for transfer from 
one car to another is by means of a transfer warehouse 
which has no storage facilities. In it the grain can be el- 
evated and weighed in a stationary hopper scale by the 
carload, and then dropped into another car. Such a 
scale is less liable to get out of order, and weighing, as it 


does, a carload at a time, removes a great opportunity for 
errors in weight. 

I maintain that transfer houses with large hopper 
scales are far ahead of anything else for weighing and 
transferring grain from the cars of one railroad company 
to those of anotber, but shippers may lose grain even by 
their use. Irecently learned of one where all grain pass- 
ing through it was weighed by a representative of a com- 
mercial exchange to insure protection to the owner of the 
grain. Of course the railroad companies might steal 
some of the grain, but I think they have too much else 
to attend to. Then, too, the owner of the transfer house 
might desire to take a little home to feed his cow, chicken 
or horse, so the representative of the commercial ex- 
change was placed there to insure honest weights. The 
honest representative of the exchange, having formed a 
sincere friendship with the owner of the transfer house, 
he permits or fails to see that before the grain gets into 
the hopper of his scale a barrel full is extracted from each 
carload transferred. Whether they divide the profits or 
not I do not know, but I do know that they steal from 
shippers. If I can get time I feel that I can certainly se- 
cure sufficient evidence to send this honest couple to 
prison, and if a change is not soon made I feel that I can- 
not resist the temptation. 

If any others are aware of the dishonesty of this couple, 
Ishould be pleased to know it. For fair and honest 
weights, 


Yours, TOLERATION, 


NEW YORK TRANSFER CHARGES. 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
been informed that recently an effort was made at Chica- 
go by the Erie Canal boatmen to secure the co-operation 
of Chicago grain shippers in demanding a reduction of 
the high charges for transferring grain at Buffalo and 
New York harbor, but failed. I was pleased to learn 
that the robbers at these points were meeting with some 
opposition, and not surprised to hear that Chicago ship- 
pers were not sufficiently interested in the move to attend 
the meeting. 

Most of the Chicago shippers think it will make no dif- 
ference to them whether the cost for transferring grain at 
these points is 5 cents a bushel or nothing. They know 
that if they have to pay 5 cents, all shippers will have to 
pay 5 cents, so they can make just as much profit as any 
shipper. When they cannot make a profit they do not 
ship. The 5 cents is paid by the producer and the con- 
sumer, as is also their profit. They are too narrow 
minded to see that if the cost to the consumer is reduced, 
and the price paid the producer advanced, more will be 
produced and more consumed. Consumption and pro- 
duction arbitrarily follow price. An advance in price 
encourages production and discourages consumption, A 
decline has the opposite effect. | By compelling a reduc- 
tion in the transfer charges at Buffalo and New York 
harbor an advance and a reduction would be effected in 
the price. If a reduction is effected in these onerous 
charges, it will also increase the amount of grain to be 
handled by shippers at Western lakeports, and greatly 
increase the receipts at Buffalo, and much grain that is 
now sent by rail to the sea-board would be sent by the all- 
water route. : 

I have not only been informed by a number of well- 
informed persons that the elevator rings at Buffalo and 
New York harbor are mere tools of the Eastern railroads, 
but I have looked into the subject myself, and I know 
that it is true. The railroads do all in their power to 
injure the water route, in order that they may obtain 
more freight to carry. More grain being shipped East 
than any other single item, the railroad companies that 
have to compete with the water route makea strong effort 
to force it all to go by rail. They have gained control 
of the elevators at Buffalo and New York harbor, and 
charge an unlawful sum for transferring the grain in 
hope of driving it East by the allrail route. They will 
continue to do this until their pool is broken ora strong 
competitor arises. 

The boatmen of the Erie Canal have talked of opera- 
ting lake propellers and transfer elevators at Buffalo, 
which it must be admitted would be a very good 
scheme; but I do not think it will ever be realized. 
I have more faith in the prediction that the pool 
will be broken by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company just as soon as it gets in a position 
where it can have its own way. It now has a num-- 
ber of lake propellers, terminal elevators, and I am~ 
told it is preparing to operate its own boats on the Erie 
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Canal. The time is not far distant when this or some 
other strong corporation will pronounce in favor of just 
and fair rates. ‘Then will Buffalo and Western lake ports 
have more grain to handle, the producer will receive 
better prices for his grain and the consumer pay less for it- 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad was bought by the 
owners of the New York Central last year in order that 
they might stop the grain that was being attracted to 
Newport News by the low freight rates and low transfer 
charges. Although very rich, the Vanderbilts are still 
very avaricious. 

If the producers and the country grain dealers would 
combine and demand that these outrageous, unjust and 
unreasonable charges be reduced, I think we might se- 
cure lower charges for transferring grain in New York 


state and get the full benefit of the water route. Let us 
try, at least. 
Truly, HOpEFUL. 


GRAIN CLEANING. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—By the 
timely remarks of ‘‘A Subscriber” in the last issue of your 
valuable journal, I am prompted to make a few observa- 
tions on that subject myself. It is well known that coun- 
try dealers lose considerable by not cleaning their grain, 
but it is not so well known that many dealers who try to 
clean their grain make a dismal failure of it, and receive 
no recompense for their trouble. 

The elevator man is most always to blame. Hither he 
has poor machines, incompetent workmen, or both, and 
the expenditure of power, labor and wear on the ma- 
chinery bring in no return. Although the subject of 
grain, and especially wheat cleaning, has been discussed 
for years, still there is room for great improvement and 
much can be gained by observation and study. At each 
stage of grain cleaning we must consider the different 
methods and the principles involved in their operation. 
We first take the wheat as it comes to the elevator. It 
contains cheat, cockle, dirt and other impurities which 
must be taken out. In some elevators grain cleaning is 
entirely neglected. Some do it thoroughly and others do not. 

The machines should be examined frequently to de- 
termine whether or not they do their work right. They 
cannot be looked after too often, and the capacity should 
also be kept in mind. Many separating machines are 
overworked, not because they are too small, but because 
they are too often run with too heavy a feed. Any prac- 
tical elevator man knows that the feed should be about 
the same at all times, because the machine is arranged to 
handle a certain quantity without waste. 

Another thing should never be overlooked, that is the 
placing of the cleaning machines. They should bein a 
separate room, and the room should be well lighted, not 
stuck away back in some dark corner where we often see 
such things Machines for successfully cleaning vary, 
and a well-selected cleaning department should never be 
overlooked. So many machines are in the market that 
one can easily select a good outfit. The overworking of 
cleaning machines has for years been thought the best way 
by some, and I know men who practice it to-day. Com- 
pare their wheat with that cleaned by the watchful and 
careful dealer who does not crowd his machines and y.u 
find it not so well cleaned. 

Wishing the AmpricaN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
the great success it merits, I am, 


Very respectfully, A. SUBALSO. 


TOLEDO CLOVER INSPECTION. 


The Baltimore Daily Produce Report again refers to 

our clover seed inspection. It accuses us of bad language, 

which consisted, we own, of charging falsehood in the 

first statement, and now there are two letters here from 

the author of the original statement acknowleding that he 

_ did lie. That sufficiently disposes of that charge. But 

the gravest point made by our contemporary is that our 

. seeretary has gray hairs. That is an unanswerable re- 
flection on the character of any gentleman. 

One more point is made, that within ten years a ship- 
ment of clover seed from Toledo to Baltimore was re- 
; shipped to Toledo to be applied on a contract, and was so 
applied. Weare rather too busy to thresh ten-year-old 
straw. Our contemporary can get $100 when he can pro- 
‘duce a carload of our clover seed, officially inspected, that 
$ not up to our grade. 

Baltimore wants Toledo wheat weighing 65 pounds, so 
that it can be mixed down to 56 pounds for export. Is 
it what’s the matter with clover seed dealers?— Toledo 


Report. 
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ROBBERS EXPOSED. 


A meeting of grain shippers, grain commission dealers 
and vessel agents was announced to be held in the call room 
of the Chicago Board of Trade Jan. 28. It was expected 
that Captain M. DePuy, president of the Canal and Har- 
bor Protective Union of the state of New York, would 
address the meeting and explain how graiu shipped by 
the lakes and Erie Canal is forced to pay $26 per 1,000 
bushels more than the cost on all-rail grain at Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore or Newport News. 

Owing to some misunderstanding, or lack of desire 
upon the part of shippers to attend the meeting, the at- 
tendance was very small, and Captain DePuy did not de 
liver his carefully prepared address, from which we take 
the following: 

A comparison of grain elevator charges at the ports of 
Buffalo and New York on cereals passing over the water 
route to the metropolis versus the cost on all rail routes 
from Chicago to Philadelphia, Baltimore or Newport 
News: 

The following exhibit is based upona cargo of 111,500 
bushels corn carried by the steam barge America last 
season: 

Charges at Buffalo are asfollows: Shoveling to the leg 
of elevator, $4 per 1,000 bushels, $446; elevating, $8.75 
per 1,000 bushels, $975.63; trimming in canal boat, $1.25 
per 1,000 bushels, $139.37. Total for 111,500 bushels, 
$1,561. 

Charges at New York are: Shoveling to leg of elevator, 
$1.50 per $1,000 bushels, $167.25; elevating, $11.25 per 
1,000 bushels, $1,254.37: trimming in ship, $2 per 1,000 
bushels, $228. Total for 111,500 bushels, $1,644.62. 

Total cost for 111,500 bushels corn in both ports, 
$3,205.62. 

The cost of transferring same amount of grain at Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore or Newport News is: Elevating, 4% 
of a cent a bushel, $1.25 per 1,000 bushels, $139 37; trim- 
ming grain in ship, $1.25 per 1,000 bushels, $167.25. 
Total cost for 111,500 bushels, $306.62. 

Showing the extra cost of grain sent by the water route 
in transfer charges on one cargo of 111,500 bushels of 
corn to be $2,899. 

The charge that grain can be elevated at a cost of 1g of 
1 cent a bushel, $1.25 per 1,000, is sustained by evidence 
of individual elevator owners. And Mr. Charles Sparks, 
foreman of the Pennsylvania Great Terminal Double 
Legged Elevater at Buffalo, gave the figures showing 
that $44 paid all the labor and fuel expenses of that ele- 
yator to transfer 10,000 bushels of grain per day. To 
this amount $18.50 can be added for sundries; then the 
expenses would equal only a sixteenth of a cent a bushel, 
$62.50 per day, for elevating the 100,000 bushels of grain. 
Hence there can be no doubt about grain being elevated 
at a cost of 1 of 1 cent a bushel at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more or Newport News, thus proving that there is actual. 
ly over 244 cents a bushel between the transfer charges 
on lake and canal grain and the Hast on all-rail grain. 

At Buffalo, according to the weighmaster’s reports, 
there are forty-six elevators, including storage elevators, 
tower elevators and floating elevators. His report also 
shows that the fourteen towers and floaters have not 
handled a bushel of grain for several years, and Mr. John 
Felderhouse of Buffalo, who is well known among all 
transportation men, makes a startling statement that the 
shares allowed these old idle towers and floaters pay 
their owners from 30 to 50 per cent. dividend annually on 
the first cost of construction. 


The foliowing official figures furnished by the New York 
Produce Exchange are significant: Receipts of grain in 
New York by canal in 1880, 71,850,181 bushels; receipts 
by canal in 1890, 31,912,888 bushels. Decline in ten 
years, 39,837,248, notwithstanding since 1883 New York’s 
canals have been free to the commerce of the world—as 
free as the waters of any river, lake or ocean are. Be- 
sides, since 1880, the state has expended several million 
dollars in improving its canals by lengthening the locks 
sufficient to pass two boats at one locking, instead of one 
boat. Furthermore, the latest improved steam canal boats 
move from 30,000 to 50,000 bushels of grain in a single 
tour from Buffalo to New York. 

The Erie Canal is now capable of floating from Buffalo 
to tidewater over 200,000,000 bushels of grain during the 
season of canal navigation. This estimate is based on the 
fact that boats can pass through a lock in ten minutes, 
six per hour. Now say five are loaded with grain and 
one with lumber, which is a correct proportion, and the 
average boat carries 240 tons, equal to 8,000 bushels 


wheat, 8,700 bushels corn or rye, 10,000 bushels barley , 
or 15,000 bushels oats, which averages about 9,000 bush- 
els grain in acargo, five boats in one hour, 45,060 bushels, 
120 boats in twenty-four hours, 1,080,000 bushels, in 210 
days of canal navigation 226,800,000 bushels would be 
transported from Buffale to New York by canal. 

A resolution was prepared, to which all shippers could 
and sheuld have given their support, but so few were 
present that it was not presented. The resolution was as 
as follows: ; 


Wuernas, The charge made by the grain elevators at Buf- 
falo and New York for transferring grain shipped via the 
great lakes and Erie Canal is $28.75 per 1,000 bushels, and 

WaEREAS, The cost at Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Newport News for transferring grain shipped 
by rail is only $2.75 per 1,000 bushels, and 

WHEREAS, This difference, equal to 244 cents per bushel, 
between the cost for transferring grain shipped by rail to the 
Atlantic seaboard and grain shipped by lake and canal places 
the water route to the Atlantic seaboard at a great disadvan- 
tage, and 

‘WueEREAs, It is apparent that the cost of making such 
transfers is no greater at Buffalo and New York on lake and 
canal grain than the cost at Portland, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Newport News of transferring all-rail 
grain, therefore be it ; 

esolved, That we, dealers in grain, vessel agents and vessel 
owners of the city of Chicago, do hereby earnestly protest 
against such unjust discrimination in favor of the all-rail 
route, and respectfully request that such action be taken 
by the legislature of the state of New York as will remedy the 
evil complained of. 


TRICKS AND INJUSTICE, 


We find the following tidbit in the Nor’west Furmer, 
Winnipeg, Man.: ‘‘A member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange shipped a car of wheat to a mill in Ontario re- 
cently. As soon as it got there the miller telegraphed: 
‘Wheat very badly out of condition.’ The Winnipeg 
dealer wired back: ‘Examine car carefully and send full 
report of condition.’ To this the Ontario miller sent the 
following: ‘Give orders to station agent to open car.’ 
And again the Winnipeg dealer telegraphed: ‘How did 
you know it was out of condition?’ This is a fair example 
of the manner in which several of the little Ontario sharks 
endeavored to have a few cents knocked off the wheat.” 

“Little Ontario sharks” are common throughout the 
country, and they succeed in not only knocking a few 
cents off the wheat they purchase, but also in many cases 
che entire profit. Most of the said sharks are of a 
shrewder sort than the Ontario cheat, who stupidly gave 
away his little scheme for defrauding the honest citizen 
of Manitoba. In this country no grain dealer would have 
been fool enough to show his hand in the way done by 
the Ontario man, and there is just where the chief trouble 
lies. It is only now and then that the methods of such 
men are shown up in their proper light. Their tricks are 
so skillfully contrived that few are able to detect anything 
wrong about them. Still there is not the slightest doubt 
that the grain dealers of this country are often guilty of 
such swindling operations as that exposed by our con- 
temporary. 

Look, for instance, at the grievances which farmers 
have regarding the sale of their grain to country elevator 
men. ‘‘We will pay 20 cents for oats to day,” says the 
buyer, and that settles it. The farmer may dump his 
grain into the elevator or take it home; there is no alterna- 
tive for him, no matter what may be the quality of the 
grain he has to offer. The institute convert who farms 
well, exterminates weeds and uses carefully selected seed 
on fertile land, draws nigh unto the elevator with a load 
of No. 1 oats, of plump body and healthy face, and there 
he meets Farmer Lazybones, who, likewise, has a load of 
oats to sell—but what aload! It comprises some thin- 
faced, jaundiced looking, mouldy grain, much chaff, 
many rose-tree seed balls, a host of weed seeds, a liberal 
sprinkling of varied dirt, and a very small per bushel 
heft. ‘‘We are paying 20 cents for oats to-day,” says the 
buyer, and Institute’s oats and Lazybones’ oats go down 
into the same pit at the same price. The buyer cleans his 
oats before shipping to Chicago, and makes a nice profit 
all around. He has cheated the honest farmer, and so 
has the slovenly man who sold at the same time. 

This is not true of every country elevator man, but how 
many are guilty of just such fraudulent acts? Many of 
our readers can answer this question, although they may 
never before have given it a moment’s thought. It is very 
discouraging, to say the least of it, when high class, clean, 
sweet, plump grain, the product of honest effort toward 
improved agriculture, brings no more in the country 
market than foul or chaffy grain, grown by some slouch 
of a man who cares nothing about ‘‘the new agriculture.” 
—Furmers’ Review: 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealersof the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 15, 1891. 


BUFFALO WILL NOT CONTROL. 


We publish elsewhere in this issue a letter of 
an avaricious elevator owner of Buffalo, who is 
very anxious to haye more grain sent through 
Buffalo elevators on its way to the consumer, 
that more profit may be realized by elevator own- 
ers of that city. An illegal tax is now levied 
upon all grain passing through the elevators of 
that city, and it is this imposition that drives 
grain to the seaboard by other routes, not lack 
of handling facilities at Buffalo. 

He says he is taking measures to perfect “an 
organization for the storage and transshipment of 
grain that will be of great importance to the grain 
trade of the country, and to Buffalo especially.” 
If his proposed organization will be anything in 
the line of the present elevator pool of that city, 
it will surely be of great importance to the grain 
trade of the country, but it will be of far more 
importance to the elevator owners who compose it. 

Half a century ago Buffalo was recognized as 
the natural outlet for the surplus grain of the 
West, and a strong desire still exists to ship it 
through that city, but the outrageous charges 
levied upon the grain in that city and in New 
York harbor offset the advantages of cheap water 
transportation, and compel shippers to send their 
grain by otherroutes. Ifreasonable charges were 
made at these two points, little grain would go to 
the seaboard by other routes. Reasonable rates 
and fair and honest treatment by the grain hand- 
lers on other routes to the seaboard has diverted 
much grain from this channel, and the quantity is 
rapidly increasing. 

What Buffalo wants with “a largely increased 
storage” is a perplexing conundrum. The Buf- 
falo elevator pool has been paying the owners of 
several elevators at that point a large sum annual- 
ly to keep their elevators closed, and the owners 
of transfer elevators have received $5,000 a year 
for keeping their transfers in idleness. Some of this 
idle property is allowed to rot, other is kept in 
repair, but it all pays good dividends. New ele- 
vators, with increased facilities, would only mean 
larger expenses for the pool, and it would be 
necessary to levy a heavier tax on the grain pass- 
ing that way. No demand exists for more eleva- 


tors at Buffalo, and grain shippers will not longer 
permit themselves to be robbed for the payment 
of dividends to the owners of idle elevators. 

Tois elevator owner says that the climate at 
Buffalo is admirably adapted for holding the 
cereals of the country. This may be true; if itis, 
the pool has, or soon will have, control of the 
climate. Ever since it was organized the pool 
has in some way gained control of everything 
that was available for handling grain which 
made its appearance at Buffalo, and it is not 
probable that it will draw a line at the climate. 

He also says that ““We need a strong, respon- 
sible organization for the control and management 
of the business, to guarantee weight, quality and 
prompt delivery.” If the pool has anything to 
do with it, the organization will also need a very 
credulous public to prey upon. Shippers are 
learning of the cheaper routes, and avoiding more 
and more Buffalo’s gang of robbers. Buffalo will 
never gain the “grand control of the American 
grain trade” this enthusiastic schemer desires. 


THOSE RECIPROCAL TREATIES. 


The announcement of the treaty of reciprocity 
with Brazil is followed by the statement that in a 
few days a proclamation will be issued by the 
government announcing a similar treaty with 
Venezuela. The majority of us are apt to be- 
little the importance of these treaties, as our pre- 
vious trade relations with these countries have 
not been exactly satisfactory. Thus, we have an- 
nually taken from Brazil products to the amount 
of about $60,000,000, while Brazil has taken from 
us only a sixth of that amount. Under the treaty 
just negotiated all our breadstuffs are now ad- 
mitted duty free into Brazil, including wheat, 
wheat flour, corn and its products, rye, buckwheat, 
oats, barley and their products. Agricultural 
implements and nearly all machines of whatever 
kind are also admitted duty free. Here ought to 
be a pretty good market for American products 
and manufactures. 

Our trade relations with Venezuela have also 
been unsatisfactory. Over nine-tenths of her ex- 
yorts have been to the United States, while less 
than a quarter of her imports were taken from 
us, of which one-third was breadstuffs. With 
a new treaty the United States ought to find a 
market for enough to balance the trade between 
the two countries. 

In Canada just now the parties are having a 
lively fight, the issue being reciprocity. Every- 
where on the continent, in fact, there appears to 
be a growing desire for more intimate trade rela- 
tions with the big republic, and such trade can 
hardly fail to be of reciprocal advantage to all 
concerned. 


Capt. M. Dupuy, who has waged heroic war- 
fare in behalf of the New York canals for years, 
was among our callers the past month. 


Reapers will notice the new matter in the ad- 
vertisement of Seeley, Son & Co. of Fremont, 
Neb., in this issue. Parties who have require- 
ments in their line need not hesitate to write them 
because they are in Nebraska, which seems a good 
ways off to some people, for they have built ele- 
yators in eleven states, and the senior member of 
the firm is almost constantly in Chicago. The 
business of the firm last year was the largest in 
its history, which shows the growth in public esti- 
mation of the Seeley elevator. 


Tue Central Traffic Association is having con- 
siderable trouble with elevator switching charges 
at Chicago. Several years ago the Eastern lines 
agreed to absorb in the grain rates between Chi- 
cago and the East the charge of $2 a car for 
switching from regular elevators, provided the 
Western roads would agree to reduce the charge 
for switching grain to Eastern connections 50 per 
cent. This was agreed to by the Western roads, 
which have since then broken the agreement. 
Considerable interest is taken in the outcome of 
the matter by Board of Trade men and grain 
shippers generally, as the Eastern roads threaten 
to advance their switching charges unless the 
Western roads will keep their agreement. 


AVAILABLE STOCKS OF GRAIN. 


The reports of available stocks of grain issued 
by Bradstreet’s show the stocks of all grains, 
save harley, to be smaller than a yearago. The 
available stocks of wheat east of the Rocky 
Mountains on Feb. 1 was 44,258,936 bushels, 
which was about 5,432,000 bushels less than on 
same date in 1890, 3,155,000 bushels less than on 
Feb. 1, 1889, and 26,000,000 bushels less than on 
Feb. 1, 1888. The available stocks of the Pacific 
coast amounted to 10,693,000 bushels, against 
6,144,066 on Feb. 1, 1890, and 4,413,634 bushels 
on the same day of 1889. The decrease in the 
stocks east of the Rockies during January was 
only 2,858,000 bushels as compared with 4,576,829 
bushels during January, 1889. It must be re- 
membered, however, that considerable wheat has 
been shipped East from the Pacific coast of late. 
The available stocks of corn are very low, being 
only 4,720,447 bushels on Feb. 1, against 18,420,- 
433 on Feb. 1, 1890; 16,890,159 on Feb. 1, 1889, 
and 10,974,006 bushels on Feb. 1, 1888. 

The available stocks of oats are also remarkably 
small. On Feb. 1 the stocks east of the Rockies 
amounted to 5,666,062 bushels, against 9,429,621 
bushels on Feb. 1, 1890; 10,526,023 on Feb. 1, 
1889, and 9,178,553 bushels on Feb. 1, 1888. 

The stocks of barley were 3,893,162 bushels, 
against 2,589,837 bushels on same day of last 
year. The stocks of rye aggregated 726,592 
bushels, against 1,991,829 bushels on Feb. 1, 
1890. 


NEBRASKA’S PROPOSED WARE- 
HOUSE LAW. 


We publish elsewhere in this issue the princi- 
pal provisions of the bill introduced in the 
Nebraska state legislature to provide for the crea- 
tion and regulation of public warehouses and the 
housing, shipping, weighing and inspection of 
grain in that state. The bill is similar to the IIli- 
nois law, after which it was patterned. 

Two clauses of the bill, as introduced, conflict. 
Jn one place the bill provides that “the different 
grades of grain shall not be mixed with inferior 
lots without the consent of the owner or the con- 
signee thereof.” In a later clause it provides that 
“grain of different grad:s shall not be mixed.” 
The owners or consignees are the only persons 
that ever desire the grain to be mixed. It is the 
buyers and the grinders that object. The public 
warehouseman would have no objections to mix- 
ing being allowed when desired by the owner, in 
fact he would prefer to have it that way so that 
he could deal in grain at a sare profit. 
lot of extra No. 2 wheat or an extra quality of 
any grade of grain was received he could mix in- 
ferior grain with it and have it still remain in the 
same grade, but it would be “skin grade.” How- 
ever, he would get just as much for it as he would 
had he sold the unmixed extra grain by grade. 
Public warehousemen should be forbidden to deal 
directly or indirectly in grain. 


The bill also provides that “‘any warehoaseman ~ 


who shall do anything to depreciate the value of 
grain in his warehouse shall be held responsible 
as at common law, or upon his bond and in addi- 
tion thereto his license shall be revoked.” In 
another clause it provides that “no warehouse- 
man shall tamper with any grain in his charge 
with a view of profit to himself or any other per- 
son.” Thus the permission to mix different grades 
of grain which is given to the public warehouse- 
man in the second section is denied in succeeding 
clauses. 
consent of the owner or consignee should be 
eliminated. 


We wish to call the attention of country ‘ele- 


vator owners in Nebraska to the fact that the bill — 


provides that “all elevators or storehouses in 
which grain or other property is stored for a com- 
pensation, shall be declared public warehouses,” 
and before transacting business the public ware- 
houseman must take out a license from the board 


of transportation, and file a bond in the penal — 


sum of $10,000. Thus all public warehousemen 


must give a bond for the same amount whether 
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they do a business of $1,009 or $1,000,000 a year. | other grain centers. Dockage for future shrink- 


This is clearly an injustice to the small country 
elevator owner who stores a little grain now and 
then, more for accommodation than the trifling 
compensation he receives. 

The bill was drafted by Omaha parties who are 
anxious to have large quantities of grain sent 
there for storage. It is obviously their purpose 
to discourage country eleyator men in storing 
grain, and thereby compel more grain to go to 
Omaha for storage. The bond of public ware- 
housemen doing a large business should be greater 
than $10,000, and in the case of those storing 
grain, the bond should be graduated according to 
the capacity of the warehouse. It is so in Mis- 
souri, and in Illinois a bond is required only of 
public warehousemen of class A. Illinois public 
warehouses of class A are those which are situ- 
ated in cities of not less than 100,000 inhabitants 
and in which the grain of different owners is mixed 
together. The promoters of the bill are working 
for Omaha. Elevator men elsewhere in the state 


will do well to do a little work in the legislature 


for themselves. 


TO OUST THE WHEAT BROKER. 


The Dominion Millers’ Association have adopted 
a plan whereby they expect to do away wih the 
services of the city grain brokers and buy all their 
wheat of a central buyer, who will receive a salary 
and a commission of so mucha bushel. By so 
doing they expect to secure better wheat and at 
a lower price. It will be the duty of the central 
buyer to get prices and samples of all wheat in 
store at country points that is for sale, and aim to 
supply the wants of millers with wheat that is 
s‘ored near by, thereby saving considerable in 
freight. 

The success of the scheme, however, is doubted. 
As millers are unable to make satisfactory pur- 
chases for themselves, a disinterested person can- 
not expect to do it. Those who buy through the 
central buyer will be eternally kicking on quality 
and price, not to mention the aggravating diffi- 
culty of shortages. The central buyer may suc- 
ceed in buying wheat for his patrons cheaper than 
they could buy it themselves, as he can easily 
take care of large quantities. Of course he will 
be thoroughly posted as to crops, stocks 
throughout the country, wants of all the millers, 
and market values, but he will have the wheat 
brokers to compete with. It will be to the in- 
terests of the wheat brokers to cause the failure 
of the plan, and they will surely concoct all kinds 
of schemes to accomplish this. 


CHICAGO AS A GRAIN PRODUCER. 


One of Chicago’s leading daily newspapers was 
unable to account for a difference of several million 
bushels of grain between the receipts and ship- 


~ ments at Chicago last year, and published an ar- 


ticle on “Chicago as a Great Grain-Producing 
Point.” A prominent grain dealer of Galva, IIl., 
saw the error into which the newspaper had 
fallen, and offered the information that the ap- 
proximate amount of grain produced in Chicago 
could be obtained by multiplying the number of 
cars received by three. That would give about 
the amount contributed by country dealers to 
Chicago’s annual crop. 

This is the only way much of the difference 
can be accounted for, but the multiplier should be 
four at least, for that is nearer the average 


amount taken by the terminal elevator men from 


each car to allow for future shrinkage. During the 
a ending with November, 272,956 cars and 610 

ats were inspected on arrival at Chicago. Not 
taking into consideration the 610 boat loads, all 
of which went into store, over one million bushels 
would be secured by taking four bushels from 


each car. 


The remainder of the difference between the 


receipts and shipments can be accounted for by 


the fact that the receipts at the Galena elevator 
were not reported. The arrivals by boat would 


offset the through shipments, which did not go 


through a storage elevator. The dockage at Ohi- 


eago elevators, however, is no greater than at 


age should not be permitted at any point. Its 
abolishment would put at end much trouble 
and controversy between shippers, carriers and 
receivers. 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


The American ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
is offered to subscribers so cheap that we cannot 
afford to resort to the cheap premium device for 
the purpose of getting new subscribers. We can, 
however, give the reader what we know he will 
value more than a jack-knife or a chromo, and 
that is, two papers, each the leader in its class, 
for $1.50 a year. The American ELEVATOR AND 
Grain TRADE is published on the fifteenth of 
each month, and the subscription price is $1.00 
per year. The American Miller is published on 
the first of each month, and its price is also $1.00 
per year. It is an eighty-page magazine, almost 
three times the size of the ELEvAror, and its con- 
tents are interesting not only to millers but to 
every handler of grain.. We can furnish both 
papers for $1.50 per year to subscribers. Hundreds 
of grain men should avail themselves of this 
offer. No such combination of newspapers has 
ever been offered readers at such a price. 


Tue State Millers’ Association of Michigan has 
decided that its members would not be benefited 
by state inspection of grain, and will not make 
an effort to secure it. A few farmers, however, 
are still anxious to have state inspection estab- 
lished at every market in the state. 


GraIn dealers will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to see that the farmers whose grain they 
buy are provided with seed grain of good quality. 
Learn the varieties that are the best yielders, 
and in the case of wheat make sure to procure 
that from a bushel of which the most flour can 
be made. 

THE proposition to connect the different com- 
mercial exchanges of the country with a telegragh 
line owned and controlled by members of the ex- 
changes is a good one, and will prove a severe 
blow to the telegraph companies which have 
done all in their power to prevent the extermina- 
tion of the bucket shops. 


AN effort is being made in the Illinois and 
Minnesota legislatures to have a bill passed pro- 
viding for the election, instead of the appoint- 
ment of the Railroad and Warehouse Commision- 
ers. This may bring the commissioners nearer 
to the people, but they are more likely to be poli- 
ticians, and this means poorer service. 


A NEW GRAIN LAW FOR MINNE- 
SOTA. wae 


Bills having direct bearing upon the grain trade 
of the country, are being introduced in the state 
legislatures, and new laws are being introduced 
in some states which already have laws bearing 
on the subject. Minnesota is such a state. A 
bill has been introduced in its state legislature 
which is intended to regulate nearly every one 
connected with the grain trade. 

Elsewhere in this issue we give a digest of the 
proposed law, All dealers affected by it will do 
well to read it carefully. It contains some very 
sensible provisions, notably, that the carrier shall 
give a bill of lading stating the number of pounds 
of grain in the car, and pay the shipper for any 
loss in excess of sixty pounds allowed for shrink- 
age and loss by sampling. A reasonable dockage 
for dirt or chaff is allowed, but the amount is to 
be determined by the inspector, as heretofore, 
when consigned to a terminal point. It seems 
rather remarkable, but nevertheless a concession 
is made to dealers in case they do not ship their 
grain to terminals. The bill provides that when 
consigned to points other than terminals the 
dockage for dirt and chaff may be agreed upon by 
shipper and purchaser. Permitting the contract- 
ing parties to have anything to say in the matter 


is decidedly inconsistent with the farmers’ idea of 
a paternal government. It may also be well to 
inform dealers that they can still sell grain by 
sample in Minnesota, as the bill so provides. 

Carriers must furnish transportation without 
discriminat on. This is just. A carrier should 
not be permitted to discriminate in favor of a 
single farmer and against the representative of 
many farmers, who ships their grain. Cars should 
be distributed according to the wants, and not 
according to the number of persons applying. 
The public register of cars furnished will un- 
doubtedly be of great use to nobody. 

The provision requiring the carriers to main- 
tain track scales at points of transfer from one 
line to another, was undoubtedly inspired by 
years of experience. Track scales are useless for 
weighing grain in cars. Never reliable, they are 
always subject to the influence of wind, rain, 
snow and ice. Transfer houses with large hopper 
scales are what is needed. 


FARMERS CONTROLLING GRAIN 
PRICES. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Indiana 
Farmer, has some able correspondents who _pro- 
pose solutions for the difficulties which beset 
the honest granger in his struggle for existence. 
One of them with almost clairvoyant vision, per- 
ceives that the only trouble with the farmer is 
that he does not control the prices he gets for his 
produce, and he elaborates a simple plan to over- 
come this little obstacle. He says: “The plan 
that I would suggest is as follows: One compe- 
tent person from each subordinate lodge in the 
county shall form the county board; they shall 
elect {rom their number a president and secretary. 
Following this a State Board of Trade should 
be formed in the same manner; the presidents of 
the different county boards forming the state 
board, electing president and secretary, as in the 
county board. Then the presidents of all the 
state boards could constitute a national board. 
The duty of the several boards to meet as often 
as necessary for the purpose of establishing 
prices on all farm products, no one to sell except- 
ing at the prices fixed by the board. Millers 
hold conventions and set prices on the products 
of their mills. Manufacturers of farming imple- 
ments fix prices on their articles; manufacturers 
of all kinds of articles fix the prices on their 
goods. The farmers can do the same by thorough 
organization and systematic work. There is a 
large class of men who have no other profession 
than to buy and sell farm produce; they become 
wealthy, and no one is at fault but the producer.” 

Solemn fact, all of this. But if fourteen or fif- 
teen oatmeal millers cannot maintain a pool for 
any great length of time, it is not likely that sev- 
eral million fa:mers can form a trust. In fact it 
would be impossible to get the farmers of a single 
county to hold together for any length of time. 
Artificial prices cannot last; and artificial, not 
natural prices is what this genius is driving at. 
So long as land is cheap and millions engage in 
agriculture, the products of agriculture cannot 
be made to bring a high price except by combi- 
nation, and then only for a short time. 

Another correspondent of the /urmer proposes 
that farmers buy and operate their own ware- 
houses and issue warehouse receipts, so that the 
farmer can store his grain and borrow upon it. 
This is legitimate, although we incline to the be- 
lief that farmers would soon tire of the business 
of running warehouses. The grain business is 
just as legitimate and just as separate a business 
as keeping store or running a mill; and some- 
how, most of the farmers’ ventures in merchan- 
dising and milling have not been remarkably 
successful. In fact most of them have been flat 
failures. The so-called “middleman,” and the 
farmer seems to regard every one asa middle- 
man who does not either actually raise grain or 
eat it, has justified his existence from the very 
fact that all attempts to supplant the grain 
dealer, the storekeeper and others, have proved 
abortive. Nevertheless the farmer has a perfect 
right to keep store or warehouse if he chooses, 


so long as he does not ask the government to 
foot the bill for his folly. 
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KANSAS AND NEBRASKA GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mason Greae, Lincoln, Neb ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, FRANK Lowgr, Council Grove, Kan.; Secretary, 
W. T. Caywoop, Clifton, Kan.; Zreasurer, O. A. COOPER, 
Humboldt, Neb. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTH- 
WEST IOWA. 


President, T. M. C. LoGan, River Sioux; Vice-President, 
H. Hanson, Odebolt; Secretary and Treasurer, F D. 
Bascock, Ida Grove; Assistant Secretary, F. G, BUTLER, 
Schaller. 

Executive Committec, E. A. ABBorr, Des Moines; J. Y. 
CAMPFIELD, Sac City, and T. M. Carucart, Kingsley. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF OHIO. 
President. J. W. McCorp, Columbus, Ohio; Vice Pres- 
ident, L. Boaas, Kingston; Secretary, E. C. WAGNER, 
Columbus; Zreasurer, D. McAuutsterR, Columbus. 
Board of Managers, C. D. Minumr, Newark; DiLu 
WEIGAND, South Bloomfield; E. M. Brennert, JR., Ur- 
bana; C. W. Prrnewe, Lilly Chapel, and H. CHAMBERS, 
Worthington 
Legislative Committee, J. W. McCorp, D. MCALLISTER, 
E. C. Waener, W. A. Harpesry, and E. C. BEACHALL, 


ILLINOIS GRAIN MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE 
AND PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 

President IsAAC VAN ORDSTRAND, Hawarden; Secre- 
tary and General Manager, S. K. Marston, Onarga; 
Vice-President, Joun STEWART; Treasurer, G. C. Mc- 
FappeNn, Havanna. 

Executive Committee, 8S. K. Marsron, D. H. Curry 
and F M. Prarvt. 

Committee on Claims, D, M. Bruner, J. F. Zann, H. 
C. Mowrry. 

Committee on Legislation, W. Armrneton, V. R. Sr. 
Joun, C C. ALDRICH. 
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Ir you want any information relating to the 
grain trade you are welcome to the use of our 
“Queries and Replies” column. 


Tue legal bushel of the different grains should 
be the same in all the states. It would be a pro- 
tection to all dealers to have it so. 

A pitt has been introduced in the Nebraska 
Legislature which is said to provide for a schedule 
of maximum freight rates, which will necessitate 
radical reductions in freight rates. 


Wuekn a reasonable charge is made for trans- 
ferring grain at Buffalo and New York, more 
grain will be shipped to the seaboard by water 
and country buyers will be able to pay better 
prices for grain. 

Do not fail to peruse our article on “Grain In- 
spection at Chicago.” It will give you an idea 
of the great care taken to render justice to all, 
and the sincere effort of Chief Inspector Price to 
perfect the working of the department. 


Tue sensation:] stories which were circulated 
recently regarding the retirement of “Old Hutch” 
from the trading floor of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, have not been realized, and will not until 
that much-talked-of gentleman is compelled to 
quit. 


Srcrerary Rusk wants Congress to appropri- 
ate money to be used in developing the foreign 
market for corn and other agricultural products. 
This should have been done at the time of the 
Paris Exposition. The exhibit of our cereals at 
the Exposition was a disgrace to the country. 
Much was promised, but as Mr, Murphy could not 


obtain the money he could not carry out his | rants, payable in two years, and that the farmers 


plans. 


Memuers of the trade are invited to communi- 
cate with the grain trade through the columns of 
the American ELevaror AND GRAIN TRADE. It 
will not cost you a cent and it will do you much 
good to express your opinions and give your ex- 
periences, and readers will also be benefited. 


InspEcTION charges at New York City were 
advanced some time ago, but the charge for 
twelve numbers of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain TRADE is the same as heretofore, only $1. 
No elevator man, grain buyer, or any one con- 
nected with the grain trade should be without it. 


Snorraces do not occur in shipments of grain 
sent to grain centers anymore. At least we have 
not been informed of any since our last issue. If 
shippers lose by repeated shortages we will be 
pleased to hear of it and will not be backward in 
publishing the facts. We are anxious to do all 
we can against this abuse. 


Ir railroad companies were. forced to pay for 
all shortages in grain shipments they would not 
sell or grant free the privilege of sweeping the 
cars after being unloaded as is now the case at 
some terminals. They would hire men to clean 
the car when the rest of the grain is taken out 
as they ought to do now. 


Bucket-sHop dealers at Monticello, Ill., were 
surprised recently by Judge Vail, who gave the 
grand jury positive instructions to bring in in- 
dictments against parties who have been specu- 
lating in grain in that part of the county. Can 
the state law against bucket-shops be enforced in 
country towns and not at Chicago ? 


ELEVATOR men who have a novel machine, ap- 
paratus, device or method of doing work, should 
give their brothers the benefit of their ingenuity 
by sending us a photograph or drawing, with a 
description, for publication in the American Ex- 
EVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. Improvements may 
be suggested by others in what is already a suc- 
cess. 


Ir Minneapolis and Chicago grain inspection 
yards were concentrated, or at least not scattered 
over more than one-half the present area, the 
cost of inspection would be much less than at 
present. The work must be done in so many 
different places that five times more inspectors 
are required than would be if the work was done 
in one place. 


MitiErs of Rochester, N. Y., are complaining 
bitterly against shortages in the shipments of 
wheat received from Buffalo elevators. If the 
railroad company were compelled to receipt for 
and deliver the full amount of grain received, 
grain dealers and millers who buy in the Buffalo 
market would not be victims of a thieving ele- 
vator ring. 


Prospects are excellent for a fight between 
the Buffalor elevator combination and indepen- 
dent transfer elevators in the spring. Two inde- 
pendent transfer elevators are now in that harbor 
and a third will be taken there. It will be a 
great relief to the grain trade of the country and 
especially Western shippers, when the elevator 
ring at that port loses control of the grain 
handling business at that city. 


A NEw plan has been suggested in Kansas for 
supplying needy farmers with seed grain, and 
it is one that will receive the approval of all 
dealers who have furnished the poor down trodden 
farmer with seed and never been paid for it. A 
bill has been introduced in the Kansas Legislature 
providing for an appropriation of $150,000 to 
buy seed grain for the farmers. The bill provides 
that the railroad commissioners shall deliver grain 
to the county commissioners upon county war- 


shall give their notes payable in two years. 


Tuk practice which has been in vogue at the 
port of San Francisco of collecting weigher’s fee 
of 3 cents per 100 pounds on drawback entries of 
bags manufactured from imported jute and ex- 
ported filled with grain, has been ordered to be 
discontinued by the Treasury Department. 


BaxTimmozE Gid not receive an immense quan- 
tity of grain last year, but the grain inspection 
department cleared $7,359.95, which will go a 
long way toward paying the running expenses of 
the Corn and Flour Exchange. Grain should-be 
inspected at cost. As the grain inspection yards 
of Baltimore are not scattered all over the city, 
the inspection fee should not be as high as at 
Chicago, where many more inspectors are re- 
quired to do the work. 


Tue Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that 
where a city council granted a permit to erect scales 
in a street, the scales were put in and the council 
revoked the permit, held, that the council had not 
the right to revoke the permit unless the scales 
were a nuisance. ‘This is as it should be. Buyers 
of farm products who have occasion to use large 
scales, and are given permission to erect same in 
the street, should not be subject to loss on ac- 
count of the fickleness of the city council. 


Mriynesora’s governor is right. It would be 
decidedly impracticable to maintain state inspec- 
tion of grain at the thousand and one points in any 
state where grain is marketed. The farmers, 
however, never were practical and never will be 
in matters that is of interest to others as well as 
to themselves. Itis asking too much of the con- 
sumer and producer to require them to pay for 
the inspection of grain in every state let alone 
every county or every town as is desired by a few 
blatant “agriculturists,” who will do anything for 
an office. 


WHEN you desire to ship oats do not accept 
cars of small capacity. Recently a car of oats 
arrived in Chicago which weighed 5,000 pounds 
less than the minimum amount (24,000 pounds) 
upon which car rates are granted, and the shipper 
was compelled to pay freight on 5,000 pounds 
which he did not ship. Despite this fact the car 
was so full that the grain inspectors could not in- 
spect it. Do not forget that oats are very light 
this year or you may be called upon to pay freight 
on grain you did not ship. 


Decatur, Ill., now has a state grain inspection 
department, and James S. Wiley, the chief in- 
spector, has entered upon the duties of his office. 
Decatur has several mills, two warehouses and 
two transfer houses. Railroads enter the city 
from nine different directions, so considerable 
grain is received. The inspection was established. 
at the request of Decatur warehousemen, and it 
is expected that considerable grain that has 
heretofore been shipped to Peoria will be shipped 
to Decatur to get the benefit of state inspection. 
Decatur is the third city to take advantage of 
the opportunity to secure state inspection of 
grain. ’ 


GovERNOR THAYER in recommending the pas- 
sage of a law providing for public warehouses 
and state inspection of grain, makes the following 
startling statement : “The experience of the last 
two years has made it apparent that public ware-— 
houses are a necessity in order to protect the in- 
terests of the farmers. A year ago the price of 
corn was 14 cents a bushel. It is now selling at 
an average of 45 cents per bushel. Had a ware- 


house law similar to that of Illinois and other — 


states been on our statute books its beneficent 
results would have been of almost incalculable 
value.” How public warehouses aid the farmer 
is not apparent. They never store grain in them. 


The farmers of Illinois or Missouri did not have — 


a better chance to realize on the advance, nor 


did they profit more by it, on a bushel of corn 
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than did Nebraska farmers. Such groundless 
statements become an aspiring demagogue. 


A case recently came before the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce for arbitration, wherein it 
was asked that the buyer of wheat be forced to ac- 
ceptacarload of wheat sixty days after date of sale. 
The wheat was sold by sample and would have 
been delivered within a reasonable time had the 
railroad company not delayed it. In the mean- 
time the price of wheat had declined, and the 
buyer naturally refused to accept the wheat when 
it was offered. The case was decided against the 
seller, and it is now proposed that the Exchange 
make a rule bearing on the subject. If grain is 
not delivered within a reasonable time no buyer 
should be forced to accept. In this case the 
railroad company should be sued for the differ- 

_ence between the market price at time the grain 
should have been delivered and price on date of 
delivery. 


A supGE at Sheldon, Ia, recently decided that 
the Railroad Commissioners cannot compel rail- 
road companies to lease station grounds for ware- 
houses to all who may apply. Seldom, if ever, 
hasa railroad company refused to permit the 
erection of an elevator on its grounds by a grain 
dealer. Grain dealers do not apply for a permit 
unless the elevator facilities are insufficient to 
handle the grain marketed at that station. It is 
farmers who apply for permits to build elevators 
where they are not needed. Prompted by spite, 
avarice and prejudice, they erect elevators, when 
permitted to do so, and keep them open about 
one-half the time. 


Tue Inter Ocean Elevator Company, at Kansas 
City, Mo., charges the Rock Island, the Santa 
Fe and the Missouri Pacific Railroad companies 
with discrimination. The company will bring 
suit in the United States court for heavy dama- 
ges. It is reported that the companies have 
practically boyco-ted the elevator. This may be, 
but the statement that the enmity of the railroad 
_ companies was incurred by the action of the 
Inter Ocean Company, in compliance with the 
state law governing public warehouses, must be 
false, for it would make no difference to the rail- 
roads or elevator companies. If the company 
has been discriminated against by the railroads 
it is entitled to and can get damages. 


Tue agitation fora uniform bill of lading is 
not at an end. Several months ago much was 
said and written about it, but no action has been 
taken in the matter since the railroads tried in- 
effectually to enforce the use of a uniform bill of 
lading that was objectionable to shippers. The 
demand for sucha bill is just as great as ever, 
and shippers should work to secure it. The 
Board of Directors of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange are working to secure a uniform bill, 
and have petitioned the Inter-State Commerce 
“Commission to take some action in the matter. 
They want a bill of lading that will fix the liabil- 
ity of the carrier, protect the shippers’ property 
in transit, and secure its delivery at point of 
destination. This comes within the province of 
the National Transportation Association, and it 
will undoubtedly take some action in regard to 
the bill at its next meeting, which will occur 
soon. 
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One cause of many shortages was unearthed 
at Port Huron, Mich., recently. Six boys were 
arrested for stealing grain and selling it to men 
_ living near the elevators, and afterward the men 
__ were arrested charged with being conspirators to 
_ the theft. The railroad companies allowed the 
boys to sweep out the cars after grain had been 
_ unloaded, and the boys secured from two to four 
“quarts of sweepings from each car. The men 
ae the boys one cent a pound for wheat or oats. 

y afterward sold the grain at the market 
, thus realizing a good profit. The boys 
recently been taking large quantities of 
, and the men are now charged with urging 
to do so. Inthe absence of anyone repre- 


- 
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senting the interests of the grain shipper when 
the grain is unloaded, is the sweeper not likely 
to take more than the mere sweepings? Do they 
not do so? 


SratTE weighmasters at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth account for some of the shortages in grain 
shipments by carelessness on the part of the 
shippers. See that the cars are well cleaned and 
all the holes covered before placing your grain in 
them. After the car is loaded close and fasten 
all the doors. You may think you or your em- 
ployes do all this every time you ship grain. As 
cars arriving with open doors averaged more 
than one a day at Duluth, shippers must admit 
that some of their brother dealers are very care- 
less, but of course they are not. 


Wueat will advance if the farmers can pos- 
sibly do anything to make it do so. At the re- 
cent meeting of the National Farmers’ Alliance 
at Omaha, a committee which had visited all the 
territory reported that the wheat crop was 10,- 
000,000 less than reported by the Government, 
and that the growing crop is in a very unprom- 
ising condition. The object of the false report 
was obvious, and it did not have the expected 
effect. The committee should have reported all 
grain out of farmers’ hands, winter wheat all de- 
stroyed, and then petitioned the government to 
import enough wheat to supply the Alliance 
members with seed, in order that they might con- 
tinue in the same business. 


Tue bucket shop will soon be an unlawful in- 
stitution in every state, yet they will run just as 
heretofore. If men wish to gamble, they will do 
so. Several state legislatures have recently 
taken action on this subject. One branch of the 
North Carolina Legislature has passed a bill in- 
creasing the penalties for dealing in futures. The 
lower house of Nebraska’s farmer legislature has 
passed a bill to abolish bucket shops, and the In- 
diana Legislature has passed a bill making it a 
felony to conduct a bucket shop, deal in mar- 
gins, or rent a building for such a purpose. 
Neither of these laws can be enforced, for the 
very good reason that it is impossible to prove 
that a buyer does not act in good faith when he 
contracts for grain or stocks to be delivered at 
some future day. 


Many grain buyers do not give the producer of 
superior grain the encouragement he merits. A 
higher price should be given for clean, plump, 
bright grain than for the dirty, light weight 
grain, and the one who brings the superior grain 
to market should be given to understand that the 
superior qualities of his grain command a higher 
price than grain of average quality. The farmer 
who produces and brings the poor stuff to market 
should be impressed with the fact that it is 
wretched stuff, and given a price much below the 
market value of grain of average quality. There 
are buyers (but we trust not many) who have one 
price for each kind of grain. They pay the same 
for poor, medium or excellent quality, and put all 
in the same bin. This, of course, encourages 
laziness on the part of the lazy farmer, and dis- 
courages those who are otherwise. 


A GOVERNMENT weigher will probably be sta- 
tioned at Kingston, Ont., to weigh grain received 
at that point by water, and this will undoubtedly 
put at end the many complaints of shortages in 
grain cargoes arriving at that city from American 
ports. At the recent meeting of the Marine As- 
sociation in Toronto a very interesting discussion 
took place on the question of grain shortage. It 
has been repeatedly found that in case of grain 
weighed in Chicago and placed in vessels, on 
arrival at Kingston is found to be short as much 
as 150 bushels. The vessel owners express the 
opinion that the fault lies with the parties at 
Kingston who do the weighing. After a lengthy 
discussion it was decided to ask the government 
to appoint an inspector to be stationed at King- 
ston whowill see that proper scales are used in 
weighing the grain. 


Poinls and Figures. 


The receipts of clover seed at Toledo from Sept. 1 to 
Feb. 2 were 59,120 bags; the shipments were 49,987 bags 
against 85,979 bags receipts and 74,3807 bags shipments 


for the same period of 1889-90. 


The wheat exports of the United States for the last six 
months of 1890 were 22,975,195 bushels valued at $20,- 
385,914 against 28,365,393 bushels wo th $28,607,822 for 
the corresponding period of 1889. 

The exports of merchandise from the United States last 
year were valued at $857,623,677 against $827,106,347 in 
1889, and $691,761,050 in 1888. The imports of merchan- 
dise during 1890 were valued at $823,318,782 against 
$770,521 965 in 1889 and $725,411,375 in 1888. 

Attorney-General Wood has ruled that the appointment 
of Chief Grain Inspector O'Shea at St. Louis continues 
until Noy. 1. Commissioner Hickman and U. 8S. Hall of 
the Alliance are angry, as they expected a firmer to hold 
the position, claiming that the office was made for a 
farmer. ; 


A man in St. Louis has been selling oats to livery stable 
keepers below the market price. He was ab’e to do this 
by swindling the elevator men, His method was an old 
one; he raised elevator tickets an even thousand pounds, 
making a profit each time on about 39 bushels. He has 
been arrested. 


The United States exported during the six months end- 
ing Dec. 31, 18,195,187 bushels of corn valued at $9,332,- 
545, and 762,743 bushels of oats valued at $298 520 against 
38,566,501 bushels of corn valued at $14,512,793 and 
2,180,709 bushels of oats valued at $653,330, during the 
same months of 1889. 


Canada imported 222,652 bushels of corn from the 
United States during November, against 165,194 bushels 
for November, 1889, and during the eleven months end- 
ing with November imported 7,747,106 bushels, valued at 
$3,138,988, against 9,476,756 bushels, valued at $3,535,- 
001 for same period of 1889. 

A farmer hailing from Momence, Ill., having read in 
the papers that wheat screenings were $18, came to Chi- 
cago to buy a carload at that price. On reaching the 
Board of Trade he was informed that he would have to 
pay $18 per ton for them, and became so enraged that he 
threatened to make the brokers pay his fare home. 


British North America imported 4 458 bushels of wheat 
from the United States during November, against 2,103 
bushels for the preceding November, and during the 
eleven months ending with November 1,990,208 bushels, 
valued at $1,905,062, were imported, against 2,344,183 
bushels, valued at $1,930,540 for the same period of 1889. 

A Kansas farmer in Decatur County, with an education 
so slight that he spells irrigation—iritating, made a great 
success las; season. He dammed a creek that skirted his 
farm and irrigated 140 acres. He produced 2,500 bushels 
of potatoes from twenty-two acres, and 500 bushels of 
onions. His corn made 40 bushels to the acre. It pays 
to irrigate. 


The exports of barley from the United States during the 
last six months of 1890 were 275,919 bushels valued at 
$190,769, against 861,953 bushels valued at $485,312 for 
the same time in 1889. The exports of rye for the last 
six months of 1890 were 322,912 bushels valued at $203,- 
411 against 861,767 bushels valued at $458,091 during the 
last six months of the previous year. 


Walter Forbes of Atlanta, Ga., has discovered a process 
of decorticating fibers. The Mexican Ramie Company 
has been organized to prepare the fiber of the hennequin 
tree, a tree yielding a long cordage fiber of excellent 
quality. The company has obtained concessions from the 
Mexican government and will prepare the fiber for the 
United States market, expecting to supplant jute. 


Chicago received last year 72,102,031 pounds of grass 
seed, 6,244,847 pounds of flaxseed, 14,524,233 pounds of 
broom corn, and 170,082 tons of hay, against 84,599,331 
pounds of grass seed, 4,501,266 pounds of flaxseed, 13,- 
595,523 pounds of broom corn and 206,275 tons of hay 
during 1889. The shipments from Chicago last year in- 
cluded 59,213,035 pounds of grass seed, 6,594,581 pounds 
of flaxseed, 15,395 873 pounds of broom corn and 19,378 
tons of hay, against 84,961,097 pounds of grass seed, 
3,754,079 pounds of flaxseed, 18,889,524 pounds of broom 
corn, and 73,262 tons of hay during the year 1889, 
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THE SHOCK AND THE SHEAF. 


A shock of maize and sheaf barley, 

That sunned themselves behind the wall, 
One morning fell to angry parley, 

For cause that was no cause at all. 


The shock stood like a stuffed Mikado, 
Looking important, big and wise, 

And near, half covered by his shadow, 
The sheaf took umbrage at his size. 


“Come down, you high and mighty strutter,”’ 
Quoth Barley, bristling cap-a-pie. 
‘ooPwould seem, with all your fuss and flutter, 
You owned more sky-room than a tree. 
“Out of my daylight, lubber-shoulder, 
Nor dare your modest better crowd; 
My right to sun and air is older, 
Tho’ you were twiee as big and proud.” 


Said Ma‘ze: ‘I beg nobody’s pardon; 

Your manners, ma’am, [ might have guesssed 
Were studied in a nettle garden, 

And practiced in a hornet’s nest. 


“Sunshine forsooth! *Twere some one’s duty 
To send you to the moon to s*hool. 

The dark would suit your style of beauty, 
And better still, ’twould keep you cool.”’ 


“Peace, contumelious clump!” said Barley, 
“Talk to your kindred dung-hill born; 
Your ears stick out, your joints are gnarly, 

Your shape insults all finer corn.”’ 


Said Maize: ‘If temper tells your victual, 
Dame Earth had wiser starve1 you quite; 
What diet made your mood so brittle, 
You frowsy-haired, long-waisted fright?’ 


“Wreteh, go!’ said Barley, ‘“‘turn to porridge; 
Be fodder for the rats to gnaw.”’ 

Said Maize: ‘‘They’ll find me fatter forage 
Than your old broom-top, Mistress Straw. 


“And now be civil to your neighbors; 
If I fall on you once—beware.” , 

Said Barley: *‘Shake your spikes and sabres, 
But brush my prickles, if you dare?” 


The wrath between them, waxing fervent, 
Had almost mixed them in a squall, 

When came the farmer and his servant, 
And straightway seized them, short and tall. 


The luckless shock they stripped and fumbled, 
And plucked his ears with greedy nails; 
_ On the barn floor the sheaf they tumbled, 
And knocked her head off with their flails. 
— Massachusetts Ploughman. 


“FUTURE” TRADING LEGITIMATE, 


Almost from time immemorial—or ever since ‘‘future” 
trading has been a factor in the prominent trade centers 
of the country—some individual or individuals, elected to 
serve the people in legislative halls, ‘‘bobs up serene- 
ly” with a bill todo away with what they in their inno- 
cence term ‘‘Gambling onthe Boards of Trade.” Asa 
rule, these ‘reformers’ come from the rural districts and 
have no positive or practical idea of the actual charac- 
ter of this “future” (to them ‘‘gambling”) trading. 

Option (future) trading is legitimate. It involves the 
delivery of property sold by a seller for delivery within 
a specified period within that period; it also equally in- 
volves upon the buyer to receive and pay for that property 
if tendered within the life of the option. If the seller 
does not tender the property, as agreed, within the life 
of the option, he is amenable to the law for breach of 
contract. Is there anything illegitimate in this plain 
statement of fact? 

Let us go further, and try to make ‘‘future” trading 
clear. It is well known that a great many elevators are 
scattered through the country. Nearly every little town 
has its grain buyer. The farmer has a few hundred 
bushels of grain—various kinds. He cannot afford to 
engage railroad carriage, with its incidental expenses, be 
cause he has not sufficient grain or product of one kind 
to fill out carloads. Besides this, he wants money just as 
soon as he unloads his wagon. The grain buyer stands, 
ina great measure, between the producer and the con- 
sumer. He (the grain buyer) keeps posted on prices at 
distributive markets. He buys of tae farmers as they 
come in. He is at liberty, and it is perfectly legitimate, 
to sell the amount of grain (of any kind) he may calculate 
to receive within any reasonable period for ‘‘future” de- 
livery in any market offering him inducements. The 
farmer can do exactly the same thing it he chooses. It 
is simply a m2asure of protection, and a matter of strict 
business on his part. Wonder if it ever occurred to these 
“yeformers” that farmers not infrequently, having a lot of 
pigs or steers on had that will not be ready for market 
for sonie months, contract them for delivery some 
months in the future? Is not this a gambling (future) 
transaction in their eyes? And does not common sense 
reply, ‘‘No; it is perfectly legitimate’? 

It is charged, and truthfully (for we are talking honest- 
ly), that only a comparatively small per cent of transac- 
tions in ‘‘futures” are filled by the delivery and receipt of 
actual property. The claim is correct. John Doe has bought 
of Richard Roe for (say) May delivery. May is a long 
way off. Doe finds he has made a mistake, and is anxious 


Roe has sold to other parties besides Doe, and it comes 
about that Doe’s trade can be ‘‘rung” up and settled by 
Doe’s paying the difference between his purchase and 
selling price—the loss. Doe stops his loss. Can’t blame 
aman for that, can you? And isit not legitimate, and 
business besides? 

There are on the first day of each month hours set apart 
on the Chicago Board of Trade for delivery of contracts 
for that month. On Jan. 2 last there were delivered some 
30,(00 barrels of pork, 82,000 tierces of lard, 2,500,000 
pounds of short ribs, and over 1,500,000 bushels of 
grain. This property was all sold prior to January. 
And since that time thousands of packages of provision 
and hundreds of thousands of bushels of grain have been 
delivered (and are being delivered every day) on seller 
January contracts—contracts made long before January. 
Is not this legitimate? 

The producer is benefited by option (future) trading. 
Suppose values are unduly inflated, as they sometimes 
are. The producer gets the benefjt of it. If unduly de- 
pressed, as sometimes happens, he is not obliged to sell. 
Ergo: All this talk about ‘‘future” trading being illegit- 
imate is pure rot. Thousands of packages of provisions 
have been purchased in the last few weeks for delivery up 
to and including the month of July by foreigners. Why? 
Simply because they believe prices will rule higher than 
those current at present, and they want to take advantage 
of what they consider low prices. Is this gambling, or is 
it legitimate business? 

We do not believe it possible that men can be found in 
sufficient numbers in our legislative halls to pass laws 
that will prevent ‘‘option” or ‘‘future” trading. Should 
such a thing occur, the great produc ng classes would be 
the priacipal losers, and the tenure of such a law, we pre 
dict, would be short lived.—Chicago Daily Business. 


KILL EVERY ENGLISH SPARROW. 


From time immemorial the English or house sparrows 
have been a serious pest in Europe. When the art of 
writing was invented this bird was chosen for the hiero- 
glyphic character signifying enemy. It is strange, says 
Prof. Cook considering the well-known reputation of the 
sparrow, that any one should have desired to import it 
into America. That this species is rapidly overrunning 
the country is a well-known fact. The close association 
of these birds wish man their superior intelligence, a: d 
their gregarious habits, do much to f ee them from the 
sharp competition to which many of our native birds suc- 
cumo. The sparrows are hardy and litile troubled with 
disease, while most carnivorous animals that p'ey upon 
birds prefer taking native species rather than risk their 
lives near inhabited dwellings. The food supply that 
limits the increase of native birds affects the sparrow but 
little. In winter they have access to corn bins, hor e 
ordure in street and road, chicken and barn yards, while 
an endle's supply of food is found in field and garden 
during the summer. The great enemy of the sparrow is, 
or at least ought to be, man. If the bird is not held in 
check ere Jong he will overrun the continent. The in- 
juries which the sp rrows do to farm and garden vary 
greatly. Where there are but a few birds to the acre the 
damage is slight, but when they number as many as 
thousands then they become a nuisance. The injury to 
shrubs and trees where these sparrows abound is twofold; 
first, by their filthy habits they injure the foliage, and 
second, they feed exclusively on the fruit and blossoms 
Where sparrows abound in large flocks no fruit, grain or 
vege able is exempt from their attack. In the East near 
some of the larger cities, it has been with difficulty th t 
any grapes have been grown. The kinds of grain pre- 
ferred are wheat and oats, which suffer the most at the 
time of harvest. In France it is e timated that 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat are destroyed annually. 


KILLED BY POPCORN. 


Mr. Joe Mulhatton, traveling evangelist, or more vulgarly 
speaking, a drummer of Louisville, was in the city yester- 
day. Mr. Mulhatton possesses the acquaintance of every 
man, woman and child in the city, and his fame asa re- 
nowned liar is worldwide and proverbial. The gentle- 
man is a scientific liar and lies only for the pleasure there 
is in it. His latest, which was told to a number of lead- 
ing Sunday-school representatives in this city yesterday, 
is somewhat after this unique style: ‘Last week down in 
Mississippi, where the thermometer registered 75 above 
zero, Col. Stoddard’s force of negroes were busily 
engaged housing a crop of popcorn. On Saturday at 
noon the last ear was housed and the negroes were given 
the rest of the day asa holiday. They left the plantation 
and went to the small railroad station near by to see the 
evening train arrive. While absent the crib in which the 
year’s crop of popcorn was stored caught fire and the heat 
from the burning timber caused every grain to ‘pop.’ 
Soon the whole plantation was covered with the white 
‘kernels,’ and a mule twenty-eight years of age, which was 
housed in an old barn near by, saw the ground covered 
with the white caps of the popcorn, and while the ther- 
mometer registered 75 degrees above zero, froze to death 
thinking the white grains of corn were snow flakes.” Mr. 
Mulhatton was the guest of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association while in the city. 


The Indians have quit fighting and for atime will de- 
vote their energies to consuming corn productsand flour. 
The corn products consumed, however, is not the newly 


to getout of his purchase. So he sells to someone else. | discovered product of corn—soap, 


EXPORTING OREGON WHEAT. 


The Pacific Coast Elevator Company cleared from this 
port on Saturday the Stockbridge for Antwerp with over 
3,000 tons wheat, most of which came from Oregon and 
was reshipped at this port, says the San Francisco Bulle- 
tin of Dec. 81. This isan Oregon corporation, which is 
engaged in handling wheat by the elevator system at 
Tacoma and elsewhere and also in the chartering of ves- 
sels for wheat loading. It commenced loading vessels on 
the Columbia River last year, and sent.to sea the first ship 
for account of the current season. This was the C. 8. 
Hurlburt last August It followed that vessel with the 
Kate F. Troop Oct. 28. The next vessel loaded for ac’ 
count of the current cereal year was the Ben Douran at 
this port. This vessel was largely loaded with Oregon 
wheat and sailed hence Nov. 29. The next was 
the Chinsura, hence Dec. 6; and now the Stockbridge 
follows. The company bas the following vessels in this 
port to take wheat hence: Clackmannanshire, 1,482 tons; 
Duchess of Albany, 1,746 tons; Fort George, 1,686 tons; 
Phasis, 1,490 tons; Wendur, 1982 tons, and Wray 
Castle, 1,838 tons. Considerable Oregon wheat will go 
aboard these vessels. The steamer George W. Elder, 
which arrived on the 24th with 1,400 tons Oregon wheat, 
sailed back on the 27th for another targo. 


DIEHL WHEAT. 


a & 


This variety of wheat was in its day very popular. It 
isa white wheat, with rather short, stiff straw, a square 
head and plump berry. Like most white wheats, it is 
not considered quite as hardy as the Jarger-strawed red va- 
vieties. It isa very starchy wheat, and it had the misfort- 
une to be introduced just at the time when improved 
flouring processes made the millers all anxious to get 
longer red wheats that contained a larger proportion of 
gluten. Tt is now found that a mixture of red and white 
wheat makes more and better flour than either alone. It 
is not likely that Diehl, except for seed, will ever sell so 
much higher than other wheat, as it used to do; but it 
may be profitably sown on Jand naturally well drained 
and rich. When Diehl wheat was first introduced some 
famers grew forty-two bushels per acre, the variety out- 
yielding. under favorable circumstances, any other in the 
same neighborhood. It is especially adapted to very rich 
land, as its straw seldom lodges or rusts. 


CANNOT LAST. 


The Merchants’ Review of New York thinks that the 
recently organized Starch Trust has started off very aus- 
piciously and its prospects of success may appear to some 
persons as very flattering, but the comparatively small 
capital required to equip a starch factory will enable new 
competitors to spring up all over the country, to prove 
continual thorns in the side of the mammoth organization 
uvless they are bought up. Already, indeed, several new 
factories are reported to have begun operations and others 
are promised to be in readiness for business at an early 
date. 


FLAX IN KANSAS. 


The Kanses Agricultural Department has been making 
an investigation as to the flax crop in Kansas, and finds 
thatit has been one of the most important crops raised in 
the state. Figures received from each county show that 
the yield this year was 2,173,000 bushels, nearly double 
last year’s products. In Allen county 171,870 bushels 
were grown, and the figures say it paid them much better 
than any other crop. 


SCREENINGS. 
Tight shoes cultivate ache corn.— Pittsburg Dispatch. 


Nebraska is a little short on corn and hogs, but she 
is long on governors and adjutant generals.—Léncoln 
Call. 


It wculd never do for the Sioux to become fully civil- 
ized and have a board of trade. The bears would have no 
show against the Bulls. 


A man who has been swindled in a bucket-shop trans- 
acti n may not exactly want to die, bur he feels a good 
deal like kicking the bucket.—St. Joseph News. 


“That man,” said a Chicago citizen, ‘‘made his fortune 
raising grain.” ‘‘You don’t mean to tell me that he is a 
farmer?” ‘No. He owns an elevator.”— Washington 
Post. ae 


“Old Hutch,” the Chicago grain speculater, says some — 
of those newspaper men who have been making him a 
bankrupt will need a receiver before he needs a conser- 
vator. 


Farmers can congratulate themselves on the fact that 
they will not have to work all winter husking corn. 
There is no great loss without some small gain.—Kansas 
City Star. 


If your elevator is affected with parasites, do not use a 
fine tooth comb on the elevator, subscribe for the AMERI- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE and learn how to ex- 
terminate them. ee 
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TRAFFIC ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


A bulletin giving the statistics of the traffic on the great 
lakes was issued by the Census Bureau recently. For pur- 
poses of convenience the tonnage is divided into four classes, 
namely, products of agriculture, products of mines and 
quarries, and other products and manufactures, miscel- 
laneous and other commodities. The chief point of in- 
terest in this exhibit is the fact that three commodities— 
coal, iron ore and lumber—comprise 175 per cent. of the 
total cargo tonnage of the lakes. If to these commodi- 
ties be added corn, 82 per cent. of the totul cargo tonnage 
is accounted for, and if to the above named there be added 
wheat and mill products, there weuld scarcely remain 10 
per cent. of the total traffic. The total cargo tonnage for 
the season of 1889 was 27,460,260. The average distance 
for which freight onthe great lukes is carried is 566 
miles. In the foregoing figures the Canada coastwise 
trade is not included. It is stated that the ton mileage of 
the lakes is equal to 22.6 per cent. of the total ton mile- 
age of :ailways in the United States, which shows the 
relative importance of the lake commerce. The figures 
of the receipts and shipments for the season of 1889 from 
some of the principal ports are as follows, 


Receipts, Shipments, 
tons. tons. 

GEOG hn aenogSodiacccn ab sore deco dL noone 5,069,973 2,914,065 
Liq OLE Sapna oppor ouacta aoAaboserc 4,046,144 = 2,683,993 
Cleveland: -/cciicins aariecieiniaieiee beieielel= ete <= 737,708 883,862 
ASHERDUDL. corals sist siete sie e osccen sesin=tns 2,205,595 489,585 
MER WAUKGE tectelen oa cence cins sinisain sec ote ,084, 351,554 
FLORA WANG. « ctaiate sevclale otnis wiejsic's siete viele, nis B.04G6 S05 et ee tee: 
LOGS OR GaES CHE ac osisnnamacpe ge becodee 506,351 930,640 
Ds CAREERONE Gales comets Toes wee aia se, o'svele\5 773,030 498,958 
SGU sepouneabecpeerccem COoatcA oe 875,692 304,605 
IDI ec etGantce corse ASS SOO 683,162 430,886 
LUI Aor stiches pudgdee no ooe beepers 615,750 148,803 
CE WERO tip titalteris im catanata tere serensterste 402,847 288,271 
OF GUY Nr en Sa detadnonl AO seeCUsbpS 470,044 192,860 
LAGI Ot uanE gg pana nneG cue epOCnNeGaacene 346,899 273,874 
PSAUCHBKY tcrowaeticcaecceedeee cae < ctclae es 305,209 297,574 
PACU OG Rs OAR CSA SAAR Oise Cond pooLG 487,358 1,759,884 


A PROFITABLE ELEVATOR. 


A few years ago a bank was in operation in Lakefield 
which charged the extortionate interest of 20 per cent. 
per annum, but so loud became the oppositional sentiments 
of the people against this usurious system of money 
making that the bank closed its doors and went elsewhere 
to carry on itsillegal business. But according to an ar- 
ticle of the Farmer, there is an institution in our midst 
which is paying the stockholders at the rate of 85 per 
cent. for three and a half months, or something over 300 
per cent. annually. The elevator stock is held, we under- 
stand, by some of our business men and moneyed farm 
ers. Talk about railroad monopolies, the McKinley 
bill and the concentration of power at Washington, while 
right here in our midst—if that statement is true—a great- 
er imposition is being practiced upon the farmers than all 
other monopolies combined. We bragged about our 
Farmers’ Elevator, the prices paid for grain last year; 
but if the few stockholders are receiving 300 per cent. on 
the capital invested a still higher price should be de- 
manded for grain, and the capitalists who own and control 
the elevator taught that the righteous demands of the 
farmer must be heeded.—Repudlic, Jackson, Minn. 

If the editor of the Republic will dig the cobwebs out of 
his brain he will realize that he is entirely too credulous, 
and has permitted himself to be imposed upon by a pro- 
fessional ‘‘agriculturist,” who is too strong to work and 
gain a living by honcst toil, so goes about the country 
magnifying the imagipary wrongs of the farmers, in hope 
that he may be given a sinecure position and have a 
chance to remedy the terrible depression in his personal 
condition. If the editor had taken the trouble to make a 
few inquiries, he would have soon been convinced tbat the 
85 per cent. story wasa lie. He must be very narrow 
minded, or interested in elevators at neighboring points, 
and desires to drive grain away from his own town, in the 
interests of which his paper is supposed to be published. 

Country editors are not as careful as they should be 
about printing reports which cast a shadow upon their 
home merchants, the validity of which they could deter- 
mine with little labor. 


WASHINGTON-OREGON WHEAT. 


There has been a great deal of exaggeration, says the 
Minneapolis Market Record, about the Oregon and Wash- 
ington whea: crop, and thereis still much misunderstand- 
ing concerning it. 

The most careful estimate of the surplus of wheat 
raised in Washington and Oregon east of the Cascade 
Mountains, which embraces the wheat territory except 
the Willamette valley, that will be exported, is from 10,- 
000,0U0 to 12,000,000 bushels. The average yield in 
Washington is probably 30 to 35 bushels per acre. The 
yield for Eastern Oregon will probably not exceed 20 to 
25 bushels. There are individual instances of very much 
larger yields, we having heard of farms averaging 45 and 
even over 50 bushels. ‘I'he crop has been all along greatly 
exaggerated by a lot of boomers, the actual quantity for ex- 
port being about one-quarter of what has been reported 
by some parties, _ 

The Willamette valley will have for export on the crop 
about 3,000,000 bushels. There is probably not to ex- 
ceed 20 to 25 per cent. of the whole crop east of the 
mountains yet for sale, which is held by farmers and 
merchants combined. The farmers have probably not to 
exceed 5to 10 per cent. still in their granaries on the 
farms. 
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The Board of Trade of Louisville, Ky., elected its offi- 
cers Jan. 14. 


The Montreal Board of Trade held its annual election 
of officers Jan. 27. 


Chicago Board of Trade membersnips are selling at 
$1,035 net to seller. 


The Toronto Board of Trade now has 916 contributing 
members and one honorary member, 917 in all. 


The Board of Trade of Louisville, Ky., has determined 
to start a call board as soon as the new quarters are oc- 
cupied, 

Adalbert W. Olds has again begun suit against the 
Chicago Open Board of Trade for $15,000 for canceling 
his membership in 1883. 


The Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange has begun suit 
against the Commercial for publishing the letter of ‘Grain 
Merchant,” vilifying the exchange. 


A member of the New York Stock Exchange advocates 
the creation of associate memberships entitling the holders 
to no privileges except to do business through the regular 
members at half commissions. 


The Detroit Board of Trade has adopted a resolution 
favoring a change in the custom laws by which the port 
where a vessel’s cargo is discharged shall receive credit 
for it as well as the port where the cargo is loaded. 


President Baker of the Chicago Beard of Trade has re- 
cently brought out a new blank for showing the amount 
of grain actually inspected in and out of store. It is 
said to be a great improvement over previous reports. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have ap- 
pointed George F. Stone secretary; R. T. Worthington, 
assistant secretary; E. A. Hamill, treasurer, and Samuel 
Powell manager of the Board of Trade clearing house. 


When the plan of purchasing and cancelling member- 
ships in the New York Produce Exchange was defeated, 
a petition was started asking that the members be re- 
quested to vote on the plan providing for one member to 
hold two certificates. 


The Cincinnati Freight Bureau has recommended that 
the Chamber of Commerce pursue a liberal policy toward 
all railways terminating in that city in affording them all 
reasonable and possible privileges in the improvement 
and extension of their terminal facilities. 


The proposition to have the New York Produce Ex- 
change buy up and cancel memberships at a price not 
exceeding $1,000 was defeated bya large majority of 
votes at a recent meeting. A few years ago seats were 
quoted as high as $28,000; now they may be had at from 
$650 to $700. 


President Baker of the Chicago Board of Trade fzvors 
the building of telegraph lines by the members of the 
various exchanges. His idea is to form a company under 
the management and control of the men who would use 
it. He regards this as the only feasible way to put all 
members on an equal footing as to telegraphic facilities, 
without forfeiting the advantages already gained. He 
charges the Western Union Company with fostering the 
bucket shops. 


Atthe meeting of the Baltimore Corn and Flour Ex- 
change Jan. 26 the following directors were elected: Blan- 
chard Randall, Robert M. Wylie, P. H. Macgill, Robert 
Ramsay, William A. Brown, E. Thomas Rinehart. Edgar 
Gillet, Charles England, George T. Kenly, J. J. E. Hin- 
richs, William M. Knight, William J. Carroll, Jacob W. 
Slagle, E. B. White, Jesse L. Casard. The directors met 
Jan. 28 and chose the following officers: President, 
Blanchard Randall; first vice-president, Robert M. Wylie; 
second vice-president, P. H. Macgill; secretary, Wm. F. 
Wheatley; assistant secretary, Henry A. Wroth. Ex- 
ecutive committee: Robert Ramsay, William A. Brown, 
EK. Thomas Rinehart, Edgar Gillet and Jacob W. Slagle. 


The Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange held its 
third annual meeting Jan. 7, and elected the following 
officers: President, F. W. Thompson; vice-president, J. 
A. Mitchell; secretary and treasurer, C. N. Bell. Mem- 
bers of the Council: §. Spink, 8. A. McGaw, A. A. 
Atkinson, N. Bawlf, S. Nairn, W. W.. McMillan, S. P. 
Claik, Wm, Martin, Ed L. Drewry, R. P. Roblin, H. 
Crowe. Board of Arbitrators: E. L. Drewry, S. Spink, 
R Stewart, R. P. Roblin, N. Bawlf, S. Nairn, S. A. Mc- 
Gaw. Ata meeting of the council a call board commit- 
tee was appointed consisting of A. Atkinson, D. G@. Mc- 
Bean, H. Crowe, 8. W. Farrell and 8. P. Clark. The 
hour of sales on call has been changed from 11 to 12 to 
from 12 to 12:30. 


If you know of anything that will interest the members 
of the grain trade, tell them about it through the ‘‘Com- 
municated” department of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain TRADE. Do not be so backward about things of 
importance. 
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Snohomish, Wash., is to have a brewery soon. 

Martin Blum will build a brewery at Galena, Il. 

Fred Krug will build a brewery at Omaha, Neb. 
Charles Hart will build a brewery at Lander, Wyo. 
Ernst Wenzl will build a brewery at Pecatonica, Ill. 
Carl Roth & Co. will build a brewery at Pueblo, Colo. 


Emil Kersten will build a brewery at Richmond, Va. | 


Murray & Zickgraff will build a brewery at Eureka, 
Cal. 

Paul Weidman will build a brewery at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Fritz Henniger will build a brewery at Fair Haven, 
Wash. 


The only women’s bucket shop in Chicago failed re- 
cently. 


A brewery will be built at Benwood, near Wheeling, 
W. Va. ” 

H. P. McLaughlin is building a grain elevator at State 
Line, Pa. 


A broom factory will probably be established at Charles- 
ton, 8S. C. 


Thompson & Jones has started a broom factory at Ma- 
rion, N. C. 


Hunting & Co., grain dealers at McGregor, Ia., have 
dissolved partnership. 


Hancock & Co., grain dealers of Peoria, Ill., have dis 
solved partnership. 


A 300,000-bushel elevator is being erected in Baltimore, 
Md., for local trade. 


Slatter & Connor, grain dealers of Atlanta, Ga., have 
dissolved partnership. 


B. S. Sanborn & Co., grain and coal dealers at Ute, Ia., 
have sold out. 


G. B. M. Weisshaupt will build a grain elevator at 
Port Royal, Pa. 


Kelley Bros. will move their rice mill from Burnside, 
La., to Kissimmee, Fla. 


The Philadelphia Brewery Company will build a brew- 
ery at Birmingham, Ala. 


Storms, Bassett & Co., grain dealers at Dallas, Tex., 
have dissolved partnership. 


Smith & Bunn, grain and coal dealers of Waterloo, Ia., 
have dissolved partnership. 


Cathels Bros., grain and coal dealers at Murray, la., 
have dissolved partnership. 


The Berliner Imported Weiss Beer Company will build 
a brewery at St. Louis, Mo. 


A distillery will be built at Mt. Sterling, Ky., for the 
Market Distillery Company. 


Fuller, Smith & Fuller, grain, lumber and coal dealers 
at Howell, Néb., have sold out. 


Vannerson & Co.’s new grain elevator at Augusta, Ga., 
has a capacity of 75,000 bushels. 


Calhoun & Steves, grain dealers at New Westminster, 
B. C., have dissolved partnership. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Carman, Man., intend to 
build a 60,000-bushel grain elevator. 


Thomson, Gould & Co., grain commission dealers of 
Peoria, Ill., have dissolved partnership. 


Nearly 400,000 bushels of wheat have been marketed at 
Alexander, Man., so far this season. 


The Clark Mill property at Augusta, Ga., including a 
grain elevator, was sold at auction Feb, 3. 


An elevator and flour mill has been built at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., by Mark Evans and others. 


The Merchants’ Rice Mill at New Orleans, La., which 
was recently burned, will be rebuilt. 


The Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association of St. Louis 
will build a brewery at Omaha, Neb. 


Jonathan Hancock has withdrawn from Hancock & 
Co., grain dealers at New York City. 


The Kentucky Bourbon Company has been incorporated 
at Newport, Ky., to build a distillery. 


Perkins & Dade of Henderson, Ky., will rebuild their 
distillery which was recently burned. 


Emile Duboval, Jr., will rebuild his rice mill. at New 
Orleans, La., which was burned recently. 


E. A. Baker has established a grain warehouse at Bo- 
harm, Man. Boharm is the most Western point on the 


CG. P. R. from which grain is regularly shipped East- 
ward. 


McFarlin, Regur, Bowen & Co., grain dealers at Des 
Moines, Ia , have dissolved partnership. 


The Best Brewing Company has been incorporated at 
Chicago, Ill., with $80,000 capital stock. 


Spink Bros., grain and flour commission dealers at 
Toronto, Ont., have dissolved partnership. 


The Etowah Alliance Manufacturing Company has 
built a cotton-seed oil mill at Gadsden, Ala. 


The Gambrinus Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago with $150,000 capital stock. 


Gifford & Crittenden, grain commission dealers of 
Minneapolis, Minn., have dissolved partnership. 


The Eigenbrot Brewing Company has been incorporated 
at Baltimore, Md., with $105,000 capital stock. 


The Farmers’ Alliance is endeavoring to secure the 
erection of a cotton-seed oil mill at Denton, Tex. 


The Bohemian Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago, Ill., with $150,000 capital stock. 


The Florida Rice Manufacturing Company has been 
organized at Kissimmee, Fla., to build a rice mill. 


P. Bauer & Co,, of Portsmouth, O., are considering 
the removal of their broom factory to Ashland, Ky. 


Henry Burton, dealer in grain and fuel at Billings, 
Mont., has been succeeded by Tompkins & Burton. 


The Fulton Grain & Milling Company has been incor- 
porated at Brooklyn, N. Y., with $80,000 capital. 


The Joseph H. Ladovec Brewing Company has been in- 
corporated at Chicago, Ill., with $150,000 capital. 


Crebbs & Dwelle have purchased the property of the 
Galva .Mill and Elevator Company at Galva, Kan. 


George Knowles, grain commission dealer at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been succeeded by Knowles & Co. 


J. H. Dodds and others of Cedartown, Ga., will organ- 
ize a stock company to build a cotton-seed oil mill. 


The Peter Hand Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago, Ill., with $200,000 capital stock. 


A brewery will be built at Jacksonville, Fla., by the 
Bergner & Engel Brewing Company of Philadelphia. 


John Tyson, a grain commission dealer of St. Louis, 
Mo., has suspended business. His liabilities are $200,000. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Coal Company has been in- 
corporated at Hooper, Neb., with $17,000 capital stock. 


R. Peterson and Fred Weymuller will remodel the 
Fairbanks lard refinery at Omaha, Neb., to a malt fac- 
tory. 


C. H..Canby, grain commission dealer of New York 
City, has moved to Chicago, where he will continue busi- 
ness. 


Porter & Sieh, dealers in grain, lumber and coal at 
ee Ia., have been succeeded by John Porter & 
on. 


Anderson, Barham & Owen, grain commission dealers 
at Norfolk, Va., have been succeeded by Barham & 
Owen. 


The Huntington Distillery Company has been incor- 
porated at Huntington, Ky., by John H. Russell and 
others. 


The J. B. Williams Grain Company of Fort Worth, 
Tex., has been succeeded by the Fort Worth Grain Com- 
pany. 

W. V. Windus has been admitted into partnership with 


McConnell, Chambers & Co., grain dealers at Pullman, 
Wash. 


A stock company has been organized at Morristown, 
Tenn., by B. F. Stubblefield and others, te build a broom 
factory. 


A grain blockade occurred at Souris, Man., recently; 
the ea were full and the grain was piled in bags 
outside. 


Alpheus Geer, a grain commission dealer of New York 
City, has retired from the grain trade and entered the dry 
goods business. 


The Storz & Iler Brewing Company, recently incor 
porated at Omaha, Neb., will build a large brewery in 
the spring. 


The grain storage capacity in Canada, inland, west of 
Port Arthur is 5,000,000 bushels, including elevators be- 
longing to mills, 


A.J. Wright & Co., grain dealers at Buffalo, N. Y., 


have been embarrassed by the failure of Bateman & Co. 
of New York City. 


Linberger & Co., grain dealers of St. Louis, Mo , have 
suspended business on account of the recent rise in the 
price of wheat. 


The Columbia Distilling Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago, Ill., with $100,000 capital, to manu- 
facture distilled spirits. 


S. F. Sherman, the elevator man of Buffalo, N. Y., who 
was convicted of grand larceny last March, was recently 
sentenced to five years in Auburn prison, but his counsel 


| the farmers out of $30,000. 


Sherman, who fled to Canada, is in the hardware business 
at Toronto. 


The D A. Martin Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has sold its grain elevator to J. H. Clark. Geo. 
H. Dodge is manager. 


The Columbia Oil and Huller Company has been in- 
corporated at Chicago, Ill., to operate a cotton-seed oil 
mill at Memphis, Tenn. 


A 1,000,000-bushel elevator is being built at Fairport, 
near Baltimore, Md., to furnish terminal facilities for the 
Baitimore & Ohio Railway. 


The elevator at Wawanesa, Man., is doing a small busi- 
ness just now, as nearly one-half the wheat crop of the 
neighborhood is yet to be marketed. is 


The Inter Ocean Elevator Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has threatened to sue the Santa Fe, Rock Island and 
Missouri railways for discrimination in rates. 


Advices from Philadelphia state that the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company intends to build a large grain el- 
evator on the Schuylkill River at Arch street. 


James McLain, W. C. Dial and others have incorporated 
the Alliance Mercantile Manufacturing Company at 
Woodstock, Ga., to build a cotton seed oil mill. 


Hugh F. McElroy has been admitted into partnership 
with Violett, Atwocd & Co., grain and cotton dealers at 
New Orleans, La. The firm name remains unchanged. 


The failure of J. H. Gendron, grain and flour dealer at 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, is a bad affair for his creditors, the 
liabilities being more than $100,000, while the assets are 
very small. 


A bill has been introduced in the Minnesota legislature 
proposing the election of the members of the railroad 
commission instead of the appointment by the governor, 
as is now done. 


The three buildings of the starch factory at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., have been completed. The machinery 
will cost $11,000, and 500 bushels of corn per day will be 
consumed. 


A grain elevator is being built at Treesbank, Man., on 
the Glenboro extension of the C. P. R. R. Mr. T. 8S. Ma- 
theson is manager of it for the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Company. 


James Sharp, who has charge of Ogilvie’s 35,000 bushel — 
elevator at Moosomin, Assin., estimates that 400,000 bush- 
els of wheat will be marketed at that point during the 
coming crop year. 


A grain elevator will probably be erected at Saltcoats, 
Assin. There are two grain firms represented at that 
point, N. Bawlf of Winnipeg, and Campbell & Green of 
Portage La Prairie. 


Linen mills will be built at Minneapolis and Duluth, 
Minn., and at Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. It is expected that. 
these mills will encourage the extensive cultivation of 
flax in the Northwest. 


A load of barley which had been smuggled across the 
line from Manitoba was recently seized at St. Vincent, 
Minn. The difference in price of 25 cents a bushel makes 
smuggling quite profitable. 


Dastons, Farewell & Co. have entered the grain and 
flour business at Sherbrooke, Que. Mr. L. E. Dastons, 
the senior partner, was formerly in the employ of J. H. 
Gendron, who failed recently.” 


The elevators on the Hastings & Dakota division of the 
St. Paul road find business very dull. The houses have 
600,000 bushels of wheat in store, and as very little re- 
rants to be shipped, there is not much profit in operating 
them. 


Angus Smith & Co. own the Northwestern Elevators 
at Milwaukee, Wis. These elevators have a capacity of 
about 2,000,000 bushels and are equipped with every 
modern convenience for the storage and handling of 
grain. 


W. M. Zimmerman, the storekeeper and agent of the 
Farmers’ Alliance at Spartansburg, N. C., has swindled 
Zimmerman opened a store 
to which he transferred Alliance goods and sold them at 
reduced rates. 


Grain elevators will be built at Wichita, Kan., by Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Wichita capitalists, to handle the 
grain crops of the country within a large radius of 
Wichita. Grain will be shipped to Galveston, Tex., and 
exported thence. 


The Farmers’ Alliance in Kansas has organized a stock 
company with a carital stock of $25,0U0. A fund of 
$100,000 will be raised to build elevators and advance 
money to Alliance farmers who store grain in the com- 
pany’s warehouses. 


Prof. Shaw of the Agricultural College at Guelph, Ont., 
calculates that Canadian farmers will suffer a loss of 
$1,800,000 on account of the duty imposed on barley by 
the McKinley tariff law. Mr. Shaw has not much faith 
in the English market. 


Norris & Carruthers, grain dealers at Toronto, Ont, 
bought oats and peas in cars from Geo. Chapman, who 
had purchased them from Mr. Henry, a grain dealer who 
absconded recently. Norris & Carruthers claimed a 
shortage of 400 bushels of oats and 200 bushels of peas. 
The Grain Section of the Board of Trade allowed them 


appealed the case and Sherman is out on bail. “W. H. : 
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_ $281 for their claim although Chapman held that he was 
not liable. ~ 
F. D. Brown & Co., grain dealers at Chicago, who suc- 
ceeded Lindblom & Co. a year ago, have dissolved part- 
nership. The firm Robert Lindblom & Co. of which 
Robert Lindblom and L. Fagersten are members has suc- 
ceeded to the business. 


Josiah B. Reeme, grain commission dealers on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has recovered $980 in a suit for 
- $1,100 against A. Wolcott & Sons of Wolcott, Ind. One 
of Anson Wolcott’s sons took a flyer in future rye and 
corn last May and lost. 


Lawyer, Wallace & Miller, grain dealers of New York 
City, failed for about $1,000,000. Among their assets 
were tracts of land in Illinois; the question of the owner- 
ship and title to these lands is now in litigation. Charles 
Carroll of Southern Illinois has $175,000 involved. 


©. H. Peters, a grain and flour dealer of St. Johns, 
Ont., claims to have bought twelve cars of barley from J. 
B. McKay & Co. of Toronto, who deny the sale. Mr. 
Peters has agreed to abide by a decision of the Toronto 
Board of Trade’s arbitration committee. 


The Cyrus Farmers’ Warehouse Association has been 
incorporated at Cyrus, Minn., with $10,000 capital stock. 
The directors are H. C. Estby, John Snilling, Iver Hippi, 
L. 8. Rowan, H. E. Olson, John Gunwalson, Iver Thomp- 
son, A. O. Mailland and O. W. Dahlen. 


Allen & Co., wno run a bucket shop at Buffalo, N. Y., 
with branches at other points and in Canada, are finan- 
cially embarrassed. They say: ‘‘We have decided to dis- 
continue business or we will give our note for thirty days, 
continue business and pay 100 cents on the dollar.” 


The Alliance Elevator and Milling Company has been 
inco"p?rated at Sherburn, Minn., with a capital stock of 
not les than $10,000 nor more than $15,000. The officers 
are C. E. Everett, president; H. H. McGovern, vice- 
president; W. F. Brundage, secretary, and Peter Ol- 
sson, treasurer. 


C. M. Rulison of Parachute, Colo., recently shipped a 
carload of grain to Grand Junction, a distance of forty- 
six miles, and paid $115 freigkt for the car, Mr. Rulison 
considers this charge a great deal too much for a short 
haul. He can ship a carload of cattle all the way from 
Parachute to Omaha, Neb., for only $60. 


C. W. Howard of Menasha, Wis ; Tomahawk Pulp 
Mills, Tomahawk, Wis.; Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wis,; Berkitt Bros., Petoskey, Mich., and 
the Badger Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., have 
placed their orders with the Menasha Wood-Split Pulley 
Company of Menasha, Wis., for hickory pulleys, hangers, 
cone pulleys, friction clutches and pickers. 


The Kaukauna Paper Company of Kaukauna, Wis.; the 
Berlin Machine Works of Belin, Wis.; the Victor Knit- 
ting Company of Cohoes, N. Y.; C. E. Geisendorf & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; the Morgan Sash Company of Osh- 
kosh have placed their orders with the Menasha Wood- 
Split Pulley Company of Menasha, Wis , for hickory pul- 
leys, hangers, friction clutches and picker sticks. 


The San Joaquin Valley Warehouse Company has been 
incorporated at Stockton, Cal., with $500,000 capital, to 
carry on a grain and warehouse business. The ware- 
houses will be built at Stockton in time to handle the next 
wheat crop. The directors are Jacob Eppinger, Barry 
Baldwin, H. Dutard, James Hogg, B. Ettlinger, James 
W. Sperry, Richard D. Girvin, George Sperry, I. S. Bost- 
wick, J. D. Peters and A. B. Sperry. 


The Tradesmen’s Grain Elevator and Storage House at 
Philadelphia was opened recently by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway to afford terminal facilities to shippers over 

_ that railroad. By the acquisition of this house the Bal- 

_ timore & Ohio secures advantages, the lack of which has 
a much business to its competitors. All grain, flour, 
’ y and straw not specially consigned to parties in Phil- 
_ adelphia is delivered through this elevator. 


The new City Elevator and Warehouse has been opened 
_ for business. The proprietors, Geo. Becker & Co., have 
engaged in the hay, grain and feed business and are 
among the leading merchants in this line here. The trouble 
_ caused by the demurrage charges of the Car Service 
_ Bureau made it necessary for Becker & Co. to build their 
elevator in the railroad center. Formerly it has been very 
_ inconvenient for purchasers of car lots of grain or hay 
_ to remove it during the short time allowed for unloading. 
With their present facilities this firm will be able to af- 
_ ford their customers unusual facilities, besides being per- 
fectly equipped for shipping to all points. The new 
_ warehouse has a storage capacity for thirty-five to forty 
_ Cars of hay or mill feed, and the elevator has a capacity 
Of 25,000 bushels.—Zoudsville (Ky.) Commercial. 


K. E. Moore, manager of the Chicago Car Service As- 
- sociation, has issued his annual report. It shows the 
_ umber of cars detained during the year as 878,524, 
- against 806,023 in 1889. The average detention was re- 
_ duced from 1.76 days in 1889 to 1.57 days in 1890. Belt 
Line patrons are charged with 166,428 detentions; Bur- 
lington, 105,000; Grand Trunk, 94,000; Milwaukee & St. 
_ Paul, 68,306; Santa Fe, 8,200. The average detention 
track cars prior to the enforcement of the car service 
8, as Shown by the books of the roads that keptsuch 
record, was about seven days. The average delay for 

years 1889 and 189), as shown by the above state- 
Ment, was 1.66 days, a saving of more than five days on 
684,565 cars, 
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. = T. Duval, grain and feed dealer at Waco, Tex., is 
ead. 


L. W. Price, grain dealer at Montreal, Que., died re- 
cently. r 


John Ferris, grain dealer at Toronto, Ont.; died re- 
cently. : 


Three hundred tons of hay near McLeod, Alberta, were 
burned recently. 


Fred Naber, grain and stock dealer at Liberty Mills, 
Ind., died recently. 


Louis Hoebel, grain dealer at Upland, Neb., suffered 
loss by fire recently. 


William Hansen has been arrested in Omaha, Neb., for 
stealing grain at Glenwood 


Bockermuehl’s brewery at Niles, Wash., was burned 
Dec. 30, 1890. Loss $2,000. 


J. J. Richards of Chicago, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died Jan. 29. 


The seed house of Churchill, Shoemaker & Co. at 
Toledo, O., was wrecked recently. 


Charles H. Cummings, a grain dealer of Philadelphia, 
died recently at the age of 68 years. 


The rice mill of E. Daboval, Jr, at New Orleans, La., 
was burned recently. Loss $6,000. 


Wm. B. Fisher of I. & C. Moore & Co., grain dealers 
of New York City, died recently. 


T. J. Kiernan of T. J. Kiernan & Co., grain and hay 
dealers at Natchez, Miss. died recently. 


Thomas Webb, grain dealer at Brighton, Ont., recently 
suffered loss by the burning of his store. 


Francis E. Hagemeyer of Hagemeyer & Brunn, grain 
exporters of New York City, died recently. 


The brewery of Dawes & Co. at Halifax, N. S, was 
recently damaged by fire. Fully insured. 


The rice mill of Richardson & Joyce at Lafayette, La., 
was burned Jan. 19. Loss $10,000; partly insured. 


The grain elevator of C. A. Holt & Co. at Billerica, 
Mass., was burned Jan. 18. Loss $5,000; fully insured. 


John Spry, a member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and a prominent Chicago citizen, died Feb. 5 at the age 
of 63 years. 


The Bourbon County Distilling Company’s distillery at 
Paris, Ky., was burned Jan. 21. Loss $20,000; insur- 
ance $6,000. 2 


The elevator of the Kraus-Merkel Malting Company at 
Milwaukee, Wis., was damaged by fire recently. Loss 
$500; fully insured. 


Fred T. Gilbert, formerly of Higgins & Gilbert, grain 
commission dealers of Chicago, died of consumption Jan. 
20 at Colorado Springs. 


The elevator of the Northwestern Elevator Company 
at Brown’s Valley, Minn,, was burned Feb. 1, together 
with 7,000. bushels of wheat. 


The Hamburg distillery at Pekin, Ill., was partly de- 
stroyed by fire Jan 25, together with 20,000 bushels of 
grain. Loss $50,000; fully insured. 


Isaac Livingston, who had been a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, died Jan. 17 at his residence in 
Chicago. He left a widow and nine children. 


Rankin Bros., grain dealers and proprietors of a meat 
market and ice house at Cambridge, Neb., recently suf- 
fered loss by the burning of their meat market and ice 
house. 


The elevator of McGregor Bros. at Windom, Minn., 
was destroyed by fire on the evening of Feb. 10, together 
with about 7,000 bushels of flaxseed. Insurance about 
$5,000. 


G. B. Salter’s grain elevator at Dannebrog, Neb., was 
burned at 11 o’clock p. m., Jan. 17, together with 1,000 
bushels of grain. Insurance $2,200. The cause of the 
fire is unknown. 


The elevator men of Port Huron, Mich., have suffered 
loss by stealing. Jan. 31 six boys were arrested who ac- 
knowledged their guilt. They took oats and sold them 
to some men for 15 cents a bushel. 


Frank Hall, a young farmer living near Lancaster, 
Wis., recently stole twelve sacks of clover seed from 
Hawley’s grain warehouse at Fennimore, and sold it in 
Boscobel. He is in jail at Lancaster. 


Wm. H. Bellman of Wm. H. Bellman & Son, grain 
dealers at Toledo, O., died recently. Mr. Bellman went 
to Toledo in 1863 from New York City, and was after- 
ward connected with Messrs. Crabbs, Goode & Co. and 
Crabbs, Bellman & Co. His worth gave him a leading 
position in the Produce Exchange, He had been a direct- 


or since 1879, a vice-president for several years, and pres- 
ident in 1885 and in 1890. His demise is regretted by a 
large number of personal friends. 


Duffey’s elevator at Leavenworth, Kan., was burned 
on the morning of Feb. 10. Twenty. minutes after the 
fire started the structure lay in ruins. The house was 
well filled with grain. Insurance on building $12,000; 
on contents $15,000. 


The‘flax mill of Weir & Weir at St: Mary’s, Ont., was 
burned’at 1:30 in the afternoon of Jan. 18. The large 
stacks,of flax near by were saved. Messrs. Weir & 
Weir, who are the largest dealers in flax in the province, 
are heavy losers, as there was no insurance on the prop- 
erty. 


John F. Baska, employed in Eberhardt, Ober & Co.’s 
grain elevator in Troy Hill in Allegheny, Pa., was oiling 
a shaft Jan. 28. The sleeve of his coat caught on a set 
screw and wound around the shaft. He was whirled 
around with great velocity, and at each revolution his 
legs were beaten against the floor. When released his 
lower extremities were found to be crushed into a jelly. 
He was taken to the hospital, where he died of his in- 
juries. He left a widow and three children. 


The 100,000-bushel elevator of E. M. Johnson & Co. 
at Mazeppa, Minn., was burned at 4 o’clock Jan. 22. 
The house contained 40,000 bushels of barley owned by 
the H. J. O’ Neill Elevator Company of Winona, and 12,- 
000 bushels of wheat. Seven cars loaded with grain were 
also burned, on which the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul R. R. lost about $6,000. The oatmeal mill operated 
by the Cereal Milling Company of Minneapolis was also 
burned. Loss on buildings $60,000; partly insured. 
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Mr. Lockwood, who is manager of the farmers’ ele- 
vator at Edgerton, Minn., isa member of the Minnesota 
Legislature. 


Mr. Michael Phillips, an elevator owner and farmer at 
Richmond, Minv., was married Jan. 13 to Miss Mary 
Foelk of Collegeville. 


Chester D. Wright, recently of Clficago and formerly 
in the grain trade at Duluth, has returned to Duluth 
where he has entered into partnership with Henry Gill of 
the Duluth Roller Mill. 


Fred B. Mathews, head bookkeeper for G. B. Kirk- 
bride & Co., grain dealers at Minueapolis, Minn., mys- 
teriously disappeared Jan. 17. No traces of him have 
been found and his absence is unaccountable, his accounts 
being in good shape. Mr. Mathews was a young, un- 
married man of good habits. 


Tn his report of business transacted last year, President 
Randall of the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, said: 
It is fitting at this time and this place that mention be 
made of the resignation of one of the oldest and most 
trusted servants, as well as members, of this organiza- 
tion. Edward Roelkey, for twenty years chief inspector 
of grain in this market, has been obliged to withdraw en- 
tirely from duty on account of ill health. This Exchange 
has not heretofore, and must not in the future, forget 
what is due to this gentleman and his work for us. Our 
system of inspection began under his care, and the guard- 
ians of that system should share in the good name which 
our inspection department has made for itself. We wish 
him all peace and happiness in his retirement. 


MILWAUKEE’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The grain market of Milwaukee shows notable strength, 
the aggregate of receipts and shipments in 1890 being 
especially large. Of wheat the greater part is for con- 
sumption by local mills, the manufacture of flour being 
an important industry of the city, which is only 
surpassed by Minneapolis ani St Louis in its an ual out- 
put, and the products of the local mills include all grades, 
from the finest quality of roller patent flour, a very large 
amount of which is exported to England and Continental 
Europe, down to the cheapest grade. In this milling in- 
dustry employment is given to about 400 hands, and the 
value of the product in 1890 was nearly $4 500 000. 

The volume of the trade in the various kinds of grain 
and the flour output for two years is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


1890, 1889, 
Production of flour, bbls.............. 1,488,790 2,342,125 
Recelpis Of NoUMaanstanccunseairenets 2,406,772 _ 2,427,326 
Shipments of flouriviteaece cs a cates ccs 3,201,141 3,133,426 
Receipts of wheat, bu................- 7,248,312 7,469,289 
Shipments of wheat................05. 1,748,404 1,882,620 
Receipts of Darley... see. a0e ccs ce oc 10,218,918 6,559,209 
Shipments! of barley<it.<<ec sss <ul 4,999,093 3,190,302 
Receipts) of cornice cacian st seistaisivis tents 854,080 1,034,175 
Shipments of corn ae 90,351 543,459 
Receipts of oats. . - 3,871,855 2,664,000 
Shipments of oats. -- 1,640,163 1,214,067 
Receipts iol tyes ss anwcatsaaiemaceta oa 1,313,751 786,720 


The transactions in produce of all kinds in Milwaukee 
are of considerable yolum>, the local demand being a 
large one, 
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% Compensation of Receiver. 


: Where in course of litigation over partnership matters 
_ a receiver is appointed, who takes charge of the stock, he 
is entitled to receive such compensation as is usually paid 
to court officers, and the fact that under a private contract 
the same services could have been secured for a less price 
will not affect his ay the amount ordered by the 
oe o jal, Supreme Court of Missis 


ow 


4 af Breach of Contract for Sale of Goods. 


Where a bill of goods is sold upon the agreement of the 
_ buyer to deliver a negotiable note payable in one year 
with interest, this is not an agreement to give a credit of 
one year for the goods, and upon the refusal of the buyer 

to deliver the note as agreed, the seller may proceed at 
once to recover the price of the goods and need not wait 
till the year has expired.—Stephenson v. Repp, Supreme 


Court of Ohio. 


Sale of Wheat for Future Payment. 


Where wheat is delivered by the owner to a mill or ele- 
_. vator upon the agreement that it is te be paid for at what- 
_ ever is the market price in twenty days from the day of 
_ delivery, the transaction amounts to a sale and passes the 
title, and if between the date of delivery and the date of 
_ payment the wheat is destroyed by fire, the seller is never- 
- ficloss entitled to recover the price agreed upon.— Wood- 

ward». Boone, Supreme Court of Indiana. 


Construction of Insurance Policy. 


While a provision in a policy of fire insurance provid- 
ing thal any dispute as to the amount of loss under the 
olicy shall be settled by arbitration, is valid, yet a 
urther stipulatioa that no action shall be maintained on 

policy unt 1 after such arbitration, is void, as tending 
oust the courts from their lawful jurisdiction. Indi- 
uls will not be permitted to contract away the juris 
m of courts.— Wright v. Susquehanna Mutual Fire 
s. Co., Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


Assumption of Debts by Partner. 


; contract is broken by the refusal or failure of the re- 

maining, partner to pay the debts thus assumed, and the 
: ing partner may sue upon breach of the contract, 
f he has paid nothing himself on such debts. The 
ct that the contract s.ipulates that the outgoing partner 
1 be saved harmless does not change thi:, for, if he 
ses, he may abandon this provision and sue upon the 
— Miller v. Bailey, Supreme Court of Oregon. 


Liability for Goods in Shipment. 


‘he Supreme Court of Texas in the case of the Pacific 
‘oad Company against Adams has decided that where 
are transported over connecting lines and are in- 
d in course of transit, if the injury is shown to have 
rr d after shipment, the presumption is, until re- 
utted by competent evidence, that the goods were in- 
ired by the shipper who delivered them to the consignee. 
ovision in a bill of Jading that claims for loss or 
must be presented to the delivering line within 
ty-six hours after delivery will not be specifically en- 
ed when reasonable ground for failure to comply 
ctly with the limitation is shown. ; 


Certification of Note by Mistake. 


the case of the National Park Bank against the 
» & Johnson Manufacturing Company, the Supreme 
t of New York decided that where a note has been 
usly certified by the teller of a bank, although 
ler is negligent in certifying it, the bank which 
2d it may recover back the amount paid to the 
r as for money had and received by mistake, if it 
rs that on discovering the error all possible diligence 
ed to discover the holder and correct the error. 
is imma erial that on previous occasions the paper 
ame parties had been certified without referei ce to 
eof their account, it appearing that in each prior 
was done by express authority of the officers. 
© relies on the certification of a paying teller does 
§ own peril that the teller acts within hs author- 


ent of Freight Prior to Time Agreed Upon. 


e freight is delivered to a railroad company for 
, and for any reason a future time of shipment 
upon, the shipper has a right to rely upon the 

ent of the goods at that time, and not earlier, and 
ea railroad company refuses to ship freight until the 
jar paid, and agrees to hold them a specified 
time to give the shipper an opportunity to make 
if they are shipped before that time and the 
sustains any damages by reason of their premature 
he may recover such damages from the com- 
contract not to ship until a certain time is just 
as a contract to sbip ata certain time, and for 
seb a contract the company is liable as it 


tner agrees to assume and pay the debts of the firm, |. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


would be for a delay in shipment.—Campion . Canadian 
Pacific Ry. Uo., Cirewit Court of the United States, 
Northern District of Illinois. 


Waiver of Protest. 


The requirements of notice to the indorser of a negotia- 
ble note that it has not been paid by the maker, is for per- 
sonal benefit of the indorser, and may be waived py him, 
and if he pays the note after waive protest, he still has 
the sight of recovery against the maker. Where an in- 
dorser executes his own notes in payment of a note on 
which he is an indorser, and the holder gives up the orig- 
inal note and thereby releases the maker thereof from 
liability to him, this is such a payment by the indorser as 
will entitle him to recover against the maker.—Stanley >. 
McElrath, Supreme Court of California. 


Limitation of Liability for Negligence of Connect- 
ing Carrier. 


Where a shipper of goods accepts a bill of lading which 
provides that all liability on the part of the carrier to 
whom the goods are first delivered should immediately 
cease upon delivery of the good; to another carrier, and 
that ‘‘for all loss and damage occurring in the transit of 
said packages, the legal remedy shall be against the par- 
ticular carrier or forwarder only in whose custody the said 
packages may actually be at the time of the happening 
thereof, it being understood that this company assumed 
no other responsibility for their safe carriage or safety 
than may be incurred on its own read,” the stipulation is 
a valid one and will be enforced against the shipper.— 
Tolman v. Abbo’t, Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 


The rice crop in Siam was a failure. 


Exports of wheat from Austro-Hungary are very mod- 
erate. 


A larger quantity of wheat is afloat for France than at 
this time last year. 


Of 12,600,030 bushels of wheat raised in Australia in 
1890, about 9,000,000 are exportable. 


Owing to the great quantities of floating ice but few 
cargoes of wheat have been shipped from Odessa. 


The wheat crop of India prom‘ses to be large, but as 
other food grains are short the wheat is being kept back. 


Supplies of wheat at London are small. A considerable 
quantity has been drawn from stocks. The English mar- 
ket is dull. 


On account of the unusually severe winter in Spain the 
outlook for future crops is not satisfactory. The stocks 
of wheat and flour are low. 


Although official inspection of wheat has not been estab- 
lished at Buenos Ayxes, there are now three grain ele- 
vators in operation at Rosario. 


The duty imposed on linseed, linseed oil and flour, by 
the customs tariff of Nicaragua is 3 cents a pound, with- 
out deduction fur casings or wrappers. 


The motion to reduce the duties on grain imported into 
Germany has been rejected. Navigation has been closed 
at important centers and values are firm for wheat and 
rye. 

The exports of wheat and flour from Austro-Hungary 
in the first three months of the crop year amounted to 
5,560,000 bushels, against 3,860,000 bushels in the same 
period of 18&9. 


Indian parcels of wheat meet a desultory inquiry, but 
shipping transactions are checked by the uncertainty re- 
specting the silver market, which disturbs exchange.— 
The Miller, London. 


The wheat crop of the Argentine Republic is this year 
very. superior in quality, and equal to that of last year in 
quantity. The corn crop promises to be large as a much 
larger area was planted. 
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Germany imported during the eleven months ending 
Dec. 1, 23,700,000 bushels wheat and 30,000,C00 bushels 
rye, against 17,700,000 bushels wheat and 36,100,0.0 bush- 
els rye during the same months of 1889. 


The imports of corn into the United Kingdom during 
1890 were 86,875,668 bushels, against 72,406,138 bushels 
in 1889 and 50,677,102 bushels in 1888. The imports 
during 1890 were larger than in any other year. 


Russia’s grain exports during 1890 were 240,000,000 
bushels against 276,000,000 bushels in 1889 and 328,000,- 
000 bushels in 1888. The wheat exports were 102,544,000 
bushels compared with 110,272,000 bushels in 1889 and 
122,760,000 bushels in 1888. 


The brick granary of the Isleworth Mills of Messrs. 
Kidd & Co., at Isleworth, England, was damaged Dec. 9 
by the fall of an end wall 82 inches thick at the base and 
18 inches at the top. The building was full of Russian 
wheat at the time, which was saved with very little 
loss No satisfactory reason for the disaster has been 
given, 
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MORE LEGISLATIVE TOMFOOLERY. 


Senator Sam Majors of Howard County has introduced 
in the Missouri Senate a joint and concurrent resoiation 
having for its object the building of four elevators in 
different parts of thestate to be controlled by the farm- 
ers for the storing of their cereals where they can easily 
be marketed on any rise in the prices. The bonds for the 
erection of the elevators are to be guaranteed by the 
state. 


000. We 
could build four elevators at $10,000 each, for which we 
could issue 5-20 bonds at 3 percent. guaranied by the 
state. The interest would be $1,200 per year: the cost 
of running the elevators wovld be $1,000 each annually, 
making a total of $4,000, which, deducted from $6,000, 
leaves $2,000 to pay the interest, $1,200. This would 
leave $800 to put in the sinking fund. The differe: 
prices of wheat at harvest time and January has pn 
less than 20 cents per bushel for many years, = 
have the saving to Citizens as follows: Differenc 
of 200,000 bushels at 20 cents, $40,000: cost of st 
$6,000; interest on $120,010 for six months $10,800: net 
gain $29,800. : 

The “‘farmer who favors the measure supposes we have 
an average of 350,0 0 bushes of wheat annually, and 
wish to stere 200,000 at one half cent per bushel,” ic. 

Now, let us reason with our “farmer who favors the 
measure,” and suppose we erect elevators accordi : 
this proposition. -‘Four elevators could not be located 
in different parts of the state to be controlled by the 
farmers for the storing of their cereals where they 
easily be.marketed on any rise in the prices”; an 
fair, enough elevators must needs be built to 
date all the farmers over all the stste. 
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Let us see how 


than 20,000,000 bush: 13 of wheat and 220,000,000 bushels 
of corn, making of these cereals alone, 240,000,000 
bushels annually. Now suppose ihe farmers desire io 
hold half of this amount until the market price sui 
them. And the great big hearted state of Missouri 
builds elevators conveniently near places where it can 
“easily be marketed on any rise in the prices.” Ha 
the amount would be 120,000,000 bushels, and wo 
quire 2,400 elevators of 50,000 bushelscapacity. W 
at a cost of $10,000 each, would amount io the iz 
sum of $24,000,000. Allof which would be p 
ing if wheat advanced according io the supposi 
it cost only $1,000 per year to operate each and 
there were no other risks and no shrinkage on the stored 
grain. fr 

But suppose the price of grain declines ‘‘20 cents per 
bushel between harvest time and January,” = a 
loss of $480,000, and shrinks 10 per cent., entail " 
loss. And then the cost of operating the elevator 
the purpose, is lost, sending $2,400,000 to keep com 
with the other. And if the elevators are insured 
money w.ll go “where the woodbine twineth,” 
insured, all that are burned will be a “‘zone fawn skin.” 
Altogether putting somebcdy in the hole for $3,000,000 
or $4,000,C00, and all to enable the dear farmer to put his 
products up to famine prices on the wealthy (7) people at 
large, at the cost of the state. We do not believe, very 
firmly, that Senator Sam Majors’ ‘‘joint” concurrent reso- 
lution will concur with the ideas of the majority in even 
a legislature composed largely of farmers.—sSi. Jowts 
Miller. 


The Illinois Central brought to Chicago in January 
745,226 bushels more grain, the Wabash 16 3443 bushels 
more, and Wisconsin Central 81,516 bushels more than in 
January last year. The roads which brought les srain 
to Chicago in January, 1891, than in January, 1890, and 
the decrease were as follows: Burlington & Quincy, 2.- 
824,921 bushels; Rock Island, 1,694,546; Northwest, 
657,232; Alton, 357,990; St. Paul & Kansas City, 611,600 
bushels. 


Secretary Mohler of Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, says there has been more moisture than usual this 
winter, both snow and rain. Inthe Northwest there have 
been good snows. In sections where wheat was sown 
early there have been some reports of damage from Hes 
sian fly, but hear no complaints now. If present weather 
continues the ground will be in fine condition for spring 
planting. The winter wheat is in better condition than 
at any time since summer. 


To PouLtTrRy RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual iss nest little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poviiry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR Gata ® 
peste LS 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Three No. 8 Excelsior Oat Clippers in good repair. Ad- 
dress 
Oar CLIPPER, care AMPRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Trabb#, Chicago, Il. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Elevator for sale, situated on Big Four R. R., in the 
most productive corn and wheat valley in Ohio. Flour 
and feed trade more than pays the expenses of running 
the house. Books will show a good profit through four 
seasons. A rare chance for the right man. Address 

Box 31, West Liberty, O. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 

I have for sale the following machines in good order: 
One No. 4 and one No. 244 Barnard & Leas Separator; 
one No. OB and one No. G Nonpareil Feed Mills; one 
No. 2 Magic Feed Mill; one new No. 4% Scientific Feed 
Mill; one Moke an Scourer; one 3-in. Crown Water Meter; 
two 5 ft. by 82 in. hexagon scalping reels, and one double 
9 ft. 6 in. by 30 in. hexagon scalping reel. ~ Address 

Wo. SessincuaAus, 1444 St, Louis avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


T will sell the following described machinery at 50 per 
cent. below first cost: One Fairbank 40-ton Track Scale 
33 feet long, in good order; one 10-horse power portable 
epgine, almost as good as new, made by Woolson & 
Tenney of Dayton, O.; one No. 4 Warehouse Cora Shelier 
and Cleaner combined, in good order, made by the Union 
Tron Works of Decatur, Il., and one Howe 5-ton Hay 
Seale, as good as new. Address 

J. K. Hosterrer, Osborn, O. 


COMMISSION GARDS, 


JOHN MACLEOD, 


A, J. SAWYER, 


A, J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 


Estabiished 1863S, 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
135 8. Second Street, - (Chamber of Commerce Building), 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


REFER TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Henry W. Brooks Co,, 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Hay, Flour, Grits, Meal &C. S, Meal, 


State Agents for E. O. Stanard Milling Co.’s Royal 
Patent Flour, Henderson Hominy Mills, 
Grits and Meal, 


K. F. Brooks, Manager. Jacksonville, Fla. 


J. M. QIRVIN. J. H, GIRVIN 


J.M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


3 FOR SALE OF 5 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear's Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W. 4H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


O. Y. ECKERT. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


LYMAN, FIELD & CO., 


SEED BUCKWHEAT, 


PURE JAPANESE and SILYER HULL 


for sale at reasonable prices. 


CHOICE CLOVER SEED A SPECIALTY. 


STUDABAKER, SALE & Co., 


BLUFFTON, INDIANA. 


JAS, MC CLENAGHAN, J. C. WILLIAMS. 


ECKERT, WILLIAMS & C0., 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION 


And Dealers in Corn, Oats, Flour, Mill Feed, Hay, Etc. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 


Ofice aud Warehouse, 309 & 311 Lake Ave, DULUTH, MINN. 


TELEPHONE 333-1. 


+. § Bradstreet Mercantile Agency. 
REFERENCE: | State Bank of Duluth. 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


M. J. & W. A. BROWN, 


Commission Merchants, 


HAY, GRAIN, FEED, 


BUYHEHRS » SHIPPERS, 


Zi7 and 719 E. Pratt Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA,, 


BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


SH ee es 


——or— 


SOUTHERN GORN for SEED aud ENSTLAGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oareful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1386. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO., 


1601, 16038 & 1605 North Broadwre.v, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AND FLOUR. 


Liberal cash advance 38 made on consignments. 


FH PEAVEY & 60,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Grain 
and 
Elevators. 


ie agree i eee 
Crarence H. Tuayer « Co., 
EXPORT BROKERS, 


—— GENERAL —— 


Commission Merchants, 
Specialties: Grain, Flour, Corn Goods, Bran and Hay, 
54 MAGAZINE STREET, Rooms 3ann4, NEW ORLEANS. 


CABLE ADDRESS, THAYER, NEW ORLEANS, 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited, 


J.J. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER, 


© 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Screenings and Corn Goods. 


NEW YORK. 


37 Water Street, . = 


JOSEPH GOOD, 2 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the Sale of Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Hay, Mill — 
Feed and Seeds, E 


ee ee ee 


68 and 69 Mitchell Building, 99 W. 4th St., 
Refer to National Lafayette Bank. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REFEREXOES: { 


Cc. B. KIRKBRIDE & CO., 
GRAIN, | 


MINNEAPOLIS, : : MINN. 


Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grain. 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO°O., 


SHIPPERS oF | 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


[@$- Careful attention given to orders for Hard Spring 
Wheat for Milling. 


GRAIN FOR SEED AND MILLING. 


E, R. ULRICH. E. R. ULRICH, JR. 


E. R. ULRICH & SON, 
vWestern Grain Merchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter ‘4 
Mie Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash — 
pee S.E Ry., 0. & M. Ry., and St. L. N.& I. Ry. 


Br AAs eg re , 


Office, First National Bank Building, { 
SPRINGFIELD, - ILLINOIS. — 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO 
THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CoO., 
DULUTH, - Bi) 
To Secure Highest Prices and Prompt Retain _ 


OATS. CORN. FEED. PRODUCE. — 
R. R. CORDNER; 


Wholesale Commission Merchant, — 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., 
BUY 


Corn, Oats, Feed in bulk or sacked, Grass Seeds, Pota 
toes, Apples, and any salable produce IN CAR LOTS 4 
4] 
References: Merchants and Manufacturers Bank, First National 
Bank, and all who have sold me goods, 
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JOHNSON & FIELD CO, [ose 
LIME EXTRACTING 
B 
El 


oe [a . si, MANUFACTURERS OF THE HEATER AND FILTER 
ES USTLESS SS ee 
Lionel Wl = Ze | | 


ee 
HEATER 
that will prevent 
Lee lj tu itt ro 
u ne In Ww 
<7 /fl 
) 


MMM pam 
Scale in 
Steam Boilers, 
usar LUM Removing all Im- 
ES purities from 
the water before 
it enters the 
Boiler, 


Thoroughly Tested. 
OVER 8,000 


of them in daily use 


| Mi Alls 
MUNA TUT 


| 


li 


Uy 


<l ql 
= (ile. 


SEPARATO 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


= — 

| ISS Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 

| 3 Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 

be = STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 

il S These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 
S largest Mills and Eleyators in the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
SS Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Address 


SSSS 
JSJOUHNSON co FKIEUuYD Co., = = RACINE. wis 


This cut is a fac- 
simile of the appear- 
ance of a No. 5 Heat- 
er at work on ordi- 
nary lime water, 
when the door was 
removed after the 
Heater had beenrun- 
ning two weeks. 

Illustrated Cata. 


— alogues, 


J.L. OWENS & Co.,| STILWELL & BIERCE MFG.CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of 


The DUSTLESS 


Grain and Flax 


SEPARATORS. 


To clean all kirds 
of Grains and Seeds, 
made in different 
sizes to suit differ- 
) ent requirements. 


Howe's Challenge Sample Envelope. aia 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, | I$ ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED FROM BECOMING OPENED 


Hi WHEN PASSING 
Filled and Closed. fined | THROUGH -THE - MAILS. pep Up amped 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in De coeeee era oue Ls I Cen: HES 2 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready for use. It is the J L. OWENS & C0., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 
=a 
/ ES 
¥ y T 


INTE 
Etc., 50c per 100. 84.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 0z._KFor Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65c per 100, 85.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, $7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, \ 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1.000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or Néw York, or Chicago Exchange. 


We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. ‘ 
ok 


(7 0n orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request is in- Hf 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. S.—Par- ie 
ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 : 

cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 3, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


_@N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - - - 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
NS 


Jones, He Pays the Freight 


TT PRICE i185 'T'.— No. 0—1 oz. For Bice, Seed, Spices, 
/ 


el 72a” Ai 


SECTION OF CONVEYOR. ~ 


Roller and Detachable 
CHAIN 
BELTING. 


DETACHABLE in Every LINK. 


Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 
Tlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
Etc., Etc. JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


—For Handling — Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St.. New York. 


GRAIN, SEEDS, EAR CORN, Bay the Leaser Patent Self Operating Grain Cleaner. 
MALT, COTTON SEEO, COAL, 
STONE, CLAY, PAPER PULP, 
TAN BARK, BOXES, 


Operated by the weight of the 
= J grain It will clean three times 
as fast as a fanning mill, and 

can be adjusted while in motion, 
to clean as good as desired. It 


Menasha Hickory Pulleys. 


We make the only hard- 
wood bent rim spoke arm 


: = i) BARRELS,ETC eed not be ee except to apie pulleys oly sap 
‘ ¢ i ain. Five sieves go | split pulley; only wooden 
2 RAILROAD Track SCALES. Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, with each cleater, to clean aig DaDReE in “ihe market, it 
. i ain. F: space 30x40 1asan iron box, Send fo 
Before purchasing send Seed and Fruit Dryer; Meal and Ea ons fveitaet high. ‘This is a agadnnits and aeculari 
for Price List of our Stand . Flour Purifier. = arias S Size, but is especially 4 MENASHA 
% - 2 : = adapted to warehouses. =z RX yy ; 
3 . Hy SaaS arehous will do well t SS , 
ard Scales.—None better.— BEFORE EUACINe VEE? ars ak Be an ta sell to farmers as I scesstatnntace memueuLEy Wood split Pulley C0. 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes| Send for Illustrated 1890 | er sre eye ie Waite for relerence, atente | i eee 
made. Catalogue and Prices. _| joxppnipAseR, Patenteo and Manufacturer, Dumont, Minn. 
P —ADDRESS— BDDRESS 
= THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 
i Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
ones of Binghamton|THE JEFFREY MFG.CO.. SEED Sona i ace 
| bad 115, 117 Cinzi t. * 
, P Warehouses ? 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrices, 115 Kiyzrz Sr. 
. Binghamton, N. Y. 193 East First Ave., Columbus, 0. 2 198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St. | CHICAGO, ILL. 
y * 
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“f PEERLESS” POWER GRAIN SHOVEL 


Lop = & = NEY’s PATENT. 


For Unloading Crain from Cars, ; 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


Great Western Manoracrunie Co, 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


| Elevator Machinery and Supplies of Every Kind, 


| | asenicaniies | gal The CHENEY PEERLESS GRAIN SHOVEL is on exhibition at the office of 
yp SS —~ HOLBROOK & SHERBURNE, - - Room4, Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


? -BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 
—— ' ee ae $3 30 F RANK KAUGH ER, 


ia 
PY SLOLLTLLULLY 


Use e a a pie se of the Steam Retlehizccay kee - 2 00 
ay ee « 330/GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT, 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... ....--+++..+-- = _ ae 

BS www ccc wesc e enna 
— are — bar rnd Sugge be Rim gr-a nee io (a. Saat “ 2 00 A Complete Plant of Any Known Capacity Under One Contract. 
The Young Engineer's Own Book........-.----++- ee “ 3 00 


on of Chon | Eneinemting— Sitaeeny, Lace ee 410 German American Bank Bidg., 


Marine. ell informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
dm i e only beoks of the Kind ever published in this country, ana they 
are =o plain thai amy engineer or freman thsi can read can easily understand them. Address 

TELEPHONE No. 25. { 
MITCHELL BROS. CO.. 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


THE pare 


| FO 
| 


PUBLISHED THE FIR DSF | DAY OF EVERY MONTH. | You can get such value nowhere 


are else for yourmoney. Many Millers PUBLISHED THE FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1873. [want a paper that comes twice a 


month. THE AMERICAN MILL- 
The Best Exponent of Moder Milling. ER and THE ELEVATOR are| ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 


| offered at less than such a paper 


} 
SUBSC RIPTION PRICE, 


$1. 00 PER YEAR. could be given for. You need them] Every miller is more or less interested { 


both i in your business, in the Grain Trade. THe AMERICAN Ei 
EVATOR AND GRaIN TraDE is the only © 


paper of its class in the field, 


= s 4 oe > q) SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


ADDRESS, 


MITCHELL BROS, C0,,"2<2"itom sr, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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W. CALDWELL & SON, ° "omss.mmmucterunne 2 siPru 60. 
Wi GALDWEL é s.. ELEVATOR MAGHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


GENERAL * MACHINISTS, 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY, 


FLEXIBLE 
CALDWELL 
CONVEYOR, ese sea ae 
Docker ee = (all kinds), 
WHEELS, GRAIN SCOOPS, 
COTTON BELTING, CALDWELL-AVERY CORRUGATED. POWER GRAIN 
RUBBER ass SHOVELS, 
BELTING, GRINDING MILLS, 
LEATHER HANGERS, 
aa PERFORATED ENGINES AND BOrILERs, 
METAL 
LT CLAMPS ‘9 
Se faron BOOTS PILLOW BLOCKS, Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 
2 


ELEVATOR BOLTS, IRON PULLEYS, 


ELEVATOR i WO0D FULLEYS, Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. 
BUCKETS, SHAFTING, 9 : 
CONCRETE SET COLLARS, Office and Works: IO! to 12! E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 
HIXERS, SWIVEL SPOUTS, 
FRICTION TAKE-UP BOXES, 4 ALSO - ms 
CLUTCHES, Tateiseei ats PLAIN > CAMB | F : 
JAW CLUTCHES, SPOUTS, < 
COUPLINGS, WIRE CLOTH. ROLLED > A M B RI D G E 
CALDWELL CORRUGATED. STEEL eS 
WE CARRY LARGE STOCKS FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. ane 


~~ : OHIO, 
Crimped Edge, “SW soss ee MANUF’RS OF 


Corrugated «xo Beaded 


ron Roofing, Siding & Ceiling. WANTED. 


| es me SR a ee ear ee 8 a 
M. F. SEELEY. J. 5S. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYR 


Bi cieveanbiciron THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Etc. SEELEY, SON & C0. 


FREMONT, NEB., 
PATENT NO. 417,117, ISSUED DEC. 10, 1889, FOR AN 


Electrical Indicator for Grain Bins 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
The purpose of this invention is to ascertain when bins are full, 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 
Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. = 

You cannot build a first-class modern 

elevator without using some of our inyen- 

tions, 80 you had better apply to us for 

plans and specifications and save royalties. 
without climbing to the top, and a consequent prevention of overflow, 

mixing and loss. 

Mechanically it is a perfect success, and has been indorsed by all who 
haye seen it. The device is simple and without complication of parts, so 
that it can readily be applied. The whole patent or State and_ locality 
tights for sale on reasonable terms to responsible parties. All inquiry 

promptly answered. Address, 


A.C. THOMPSON, Greeley Center, Greeley Co., Neb. 


appliances and may expect us to call om 
OR H. E. NEWTON, Aurora, Neb. 


them for royalties in the near fature,= < 

Also furnish all kinds of Machinery, 

ze ines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts 
Buckets, etc., etc. 


nwa build Elevators In all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

("With our experience, we can save 
you on these Items more than. cost of 
Plans. Correspond with us, and save 
costly mistakes. 


NCINES forMILLS & ELEVATORS} 


Boilers, Crates, Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Jet Pumps, 
Wood Pulleys, Belting, Hose, Packing, Brass Goods,Pipe Fittings 
Western Agents for ATLAS ENCINE WORKS. 


-23 Uni ° 
NCLISH, MORSE & CO. cansasciry.mo. 


4 
} 
je 


‘ANCHOR BRAND” 
Our 


CHOICE GRADE CLOVER 
Recleaned and Bulked. 


SEED W. H. MOREHOUSE «CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in 


GRAIN, CLOVER, and TIMOTHY, 


—AND— Hungarian, White Clover, Red Top, 
Millet, Alfalfa op Lucerne, Blue Grass, 


G RA Orchard Grass, 42W" Grass, POP CORN, &c. 
. CHOICE CLOVER and TIMOTHY SEEDS 


a specialty. 


Bowsher’s ‘‘Combination” Feed Grinding Mill, 


(SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT.) 
HAS SELF-FEEDER FOR EAR CORN. 
Crushes Ear Corn with Shuck or without, ood eHow EVERY KIND of Smalf 
Grain, Oil Cake, icy 

i Uses ponies Shaped Grinders, 

n entire eoter ere from all other mills, 

Lightest Running, and most substantial mill made, 
Two sizes, 6 to8 and 8 to 12h. p., 15 to 60 bushels’ CApRCIY. A fine, self-contained 
Independent Outfit 
THE BEST ‘‘ALL ROUND’’ CUSTOM FEED MILL. 


: —WRITE FOR PRICES— 
N.P.BOWSHER, - 2 South Bend, Ind. 


Orders for goad or sale of Seeds for future delivery, promptly 
ended to. Correspondence solicited. 


2 Wonstictess “ede & 327 Erie St. 
_ Mention this paper, Office—46 Produce Exchange "| TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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THE MONITOR GRAIN SEPARATORS. 


TO DEALERS AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN: 


GENTLEMEN: 
knowing that an investigation on your part will result to our mutual ane 4, 

In our MONITOR SEPARATOR we offer you a machine in every way worthy of a place in your elevators. This 
machine has never failed to elicit the highest praise from every one who has tried it. 

It is simple in construction, light running and durable. Material the best that. money can poe and work- 
manship nat excelled by. any. 

This separator has features far in advance of other machines for the purpose, and will do a class of work that is 
very gratifying. 

They have been adopted in many of the leading elevators built during the last year, among which is the model 
1,000,000-bushel house of Messrs. F. H. Peavey & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn, and the equally prominent house of the 
Santa Fe R. R. Co., both houses located near Kansas City, Mo. 


BARLE Y You will particularly find it to your advantage to investi- 
m gate what we offer in the line of BARLEY CLEANERS. 


A complete line of our machines can be seen and full information obtained at our 
Western Branch, 63-65 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 


Write for Circular, Prices, Etc. 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, 


B, F. RYER,{ SUMS" | Chicago, Ill. HENRY SIMON, { 2°Mssctommenssren 
“A. P. DICKEY 


UNDER AND OVER BLAST 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNINC MILLS. 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators’ and flouring 
mills, or smal] warehouses for hand use. 


THE END SHAKE MILLS 


(MOTION OF SHOE FROM FRONT TO BACK.) 


_. Are highly recommended for use with horse power, and Warranted to give Bet- — 
: ter Satisfaction when run in this way than any other mills made. 
For Circulars, Prices, Ete., Address the 


A. P. DICKEY MFC. CO., - RACINE, WIS. 


DEAL U,S.uss¢2 GRAIN TESTER, 


LV SEED TESTING SCALES, a 


The BEST, FINEST FINISHED and MOST ACCURATE. 


No Grain Buyer or Miller Can Buy Grain or Ron Snecessfully without It, 
“’Goarp or TRApE. | THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL USE. | T#2,YHOLESALE, 
5 
DEAL’S CLIPPER Padus reesnncn Free. 


With Graduating Measure and other Nee sae Appliances. 


Manufactured 
in 
Four Sizes 


Half Pints, 
Pints, 

Quarts, and 
Two Quarts. 


The handsomest illustrated pamphlet or folder ever issued in this line, will be ready for chailinig the latter part 
of November. Write in time to secure one. 


“See. HENRY J. DEAL SPECIALTY CO, BUCYRUS, OHIO. 
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POWER CAR PULLERS 


ee (7 | FOR HANDLING CARS 
ae aaa Ai i Go 
Ee : FACTORIES, 

COAL MINES, SAFEST, 

WAREHOUSES, MOST DURABLE 
—AND— 

CRAIN ELEVATORS, g POWBRFUL PULLER 

MILLS, ON EARTH. 

MALT HOUSES, meres 
BREWERIES oe 

= ye 8 STRAIGHT 
= DISTILLERIES, and LEVEL _ 
inc Te = Or wherever necessary to move cars without a Switch Engine. Can aa Seas 

THE W. G. ADAMS POWER CAR PULLER. : be cet at any angle with Railroad Track. eeines 


We are Makers and Jobbers of all kinds of 2 eo 


COMPACT, STRONG, CHEAP, 
CURVES. 


Can be set at any angle with Driving Shaft or Rail MACH | N ERY and S U P PLI ES 


Road Track. 


7 — FOR — 
From 1 to 3 loaded cars at once, according 
HANDLES to the conditions of the track, CRAIN ELEVATORS and MILLS 
Z a SUCH AS 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW-BLO’ KS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE-SPOUTS, 


LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anp LINK BELTING. ee 
“FLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS. “HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. 


ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anv BOLTS. FOR HEAVY WORK. Invuse uy 


“SPIRAL” anp “BELT” CONVEYORS. 
“PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp “HOPPER”™ SCALES, 
GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS, 


— ALL SIZES 0F —— 


(1 _ all H. Mueller & Co.........--....-._ ----Chicago..1 machine: 
[i NLS TOTTI | \ Farm a nd Wa rehou se Fan n i n 24 M ills, ep ret! a ae ; vaeeee ee hot psa ois nae 
SSS _& W. R’y Co.'s El....... ainesville, Ohio—2 machines 
GRAIN TESTERS. SEED TESTERS, _T. & 8. F. Ry Co.'s El...... Kansas City, Mo.—2 machines 
ccc GRAIN TESTERS. , q SHED TESTERS, 4.7 & 8. FRY Co Kansas City, Mo—2 machin 


} P ces . apkiinicns 
El. Cont’rs & Builders ( Minneapolis, Minn.—10 machines 


CRAIN AND SEED TESTER. Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dust- 
less Receiving Separators, 


The upper box fits into the lower one. ‘he zincs or 


wire cloth, as the case may be, are of different perfora- POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
tions, or meshes, according to the work required to do. FLAX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS, Parente ae G 
When ordering. simply state what the Testers are to be “OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anp “TREAD” HORSE POWERS 8. S. Cargill’s El........... 2 
used for, whether for grain or for fine seeds, and what BAG-TRUCKS, SIX-WHEEL WAREHOUSE TRUCKS : D. A. Martin’s El.......-.... 
kind, as separate Testers are required foreach, A Tester e : ™ we Millington W. Sand Co... : i 
includes a pair (both sieves). —AND— Hogan & Neilson eneca, Il],—1 machine. 
AND MANY OTHERS. 


SPECIAL FLAX CLEANING MACHINERY. 
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THE “‘PEASE’’ SPECIAL FLAX MILL. MADE to ORDER 
FOR HAND USE OR POWER. a E = 
This Millis represented with a Grain Hurdle in the Shoe, to show that although & : a 
specially adapted to Flax-Seed Cleaning, it can also be used for all kinds of Grain, mak- q WRITE FOR 
____ ing it a universal mill, calcula‘ed for all kinds of work. Th‘s mill is built upon the a # 
same principle as our Side Shake Warehouse Mills, but with more depth of the shoe, in PARTICULARS. 
order to accommodate deeper Sieves and a flax screen extending to the extreme front of 
the mill, a length of four feet. It consequently has greater capacity than any ordinary = SSS Se" 
 millin existence. No flax hurdles are used, as separate sieves work better on flaxseed, ; = A et ae z 
- and afford opportunities for changing the combinations for different classes of work. Two feet of capacity length for each leneal foot of machine. 
y mill is equally well adapted to cleaning, separating and screening Timothy, Clover, 2 
and other fine seeds. Tapered, Hexigon Reels, Revolving on Horizontal Shafts. 
Note—The No. 0 and No. 00 machines are not fitted to run by hand power. ALL SPROCKET WHEELS AND DRIVE CHAIN RUN. 
] No.2. Welt tNO!08 ‘No.00. | Perpendicular and Parallel with each other. 
MxtromeHeicht.|sft.8in. | s8ft.8in. | 3ft.8in, | 8ft.8in. The lightest running, best made, most durable reels in the market. 
Size over all..... 5 ft.7in. x4 ft. |5 ft. 7 in. x4 ft.|5 ft. 7 in. x 5 ft./5 ft. 7 in. x 6 ft. 3 = : 4 
: | 9 in. 9in, 9 in. ——MACHINES RECENTLY SOLD TO—— 
Fltocen.ofp"lley 27 in. 27 in. 27 in. avin. The Albert Dickinson Seed Co.......-.......Chicago J. C. Sanborn & S C Al i 
_ Driving pulleys... 6 in. x 2in. 6in. x 2in. 6 in, x 3 in. 6 io, x3 in. W. C. Luce ....... ..So. Elmhurst, Ill., (4 machines.) Boor & Rantintess 50 nee 
Vv. per minute, 275 75 oh aD. ei Cargilh Brogic s sons accsucip ass wave’ ae it Crosse, Wis. Clark Bros..... j 
ee pares 22/8 ft, 2 is 33in.| 4 ft = in 5 ft. a in. 6 sae in. Tntor' diate Grain! Cosco so ase oe cd oves Oelwin, Ia. D. C. Fairbank 5 <b tsucs, Dodge. Conter.. Minn 
crew. ts : : 4 ft. McMichael & Som.........05-.sesdeceeosd g i ‘lanse 8 eae ~. Cedar Lak : 
Capacity per h’r.| 25 to 38 bu. 35 to 45 bu. 45 to 60 bu. | 60 to 75 bu. on pig a Clausen Bros.......-..............+--. Cedar Lake, Ia. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


-E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


SEE PACES 226, 227 AND SECOND COVER PACE. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


PEASE WAREHOUSE FANNINC MILLS. 
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The ‘‘Pease’’ Side Shake Mills. 


The Cut shows the ‘ Right,” or Crank side. On the opposite side are 
tight and loose Pulleys. These mills are not only a first-class mill for gen- 
eral work but are also specially adapted for all kinds of seed cleaning as is 
attested by the following unsolicited letter, which we publish by permission: 

Sr. CHARLES, Mrnn., April 12, 1890, 
E. H. Pease Mre. Co., Racine, Wis.: e4, / 

Gentlemen:—We have started the No, 2 Mill which we bought from you a 
short time ago. We find it to be the best Timothy Cleaner we ever saw. It cleans very 
fast and does fine work, It is far ahead of the —— mill for cleaning timothy. We also 
use a-— mill but it does not come up with the No. 2 side shake we bought of you. 
Your No.2 will clean timothy about’ three times as fast as the mill does and does 
better work than the —— does. Your mill is well built and strong. We would not give 
our No, 2 ‘‘Pease”’ Side Shake for any two that we ever saw. 

Very truly, J.B. ZECHES & CO. 
Note—The No, 0 machine is not fitted to run by hand power. 


{ 
| No, 3 No. 2, No.1. No. 0, 
Extreme Height......., 3 ft. 6 in. 3 ft, 6 in, 3 ft, 6in, 3 ft. 6 in. 
Size over all ........-../5 ft 2inx3 ft 4in|5 ft, in, x 4 ft,/5 ft 2inx4 ft 9in/5 ft 2inxd ft9in 
Floor to center of pully 25% in. 234 in, | 2514 in. 25Yin 
Driving pulley.......... 6in, x 2in, | 6 in. x 2 in, 61m, x 2 in, 6 in. 3 in 
Revolutions per minute 275 275 275 275 


5 ft. x 24 in. 
250 to 450 bu. 


3ft.2in x24in.| 4 ft. x 24in, 


Size of hurdles . 
125 to 2.0 bu. | 175 to 850 bu, 


Capacity per hour.... ie [ 100 to 200 bu. 


STATES 


Rams 9) (cae 


For 
Horse or 
Steam Power 
Only. 
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The ‘‘Pease” End Shake Mills. 


Particularly adapted for use in Horse Power Elevators where power i3 
limitec and close cleaning and grading desired, It is strong. durable and 
noiseless. 

The shoe is supported by STEEL springs, hung from above and vibrated 
by flexible shake-rods with ADJUSTABLE ECCENTRICS. The shake is from 
front to back, instead of from side to side. : 

They are fitted with a patent adjustable hopper raiser, not shown in 
cut, which gives an even flow of grain upon the sieves. 

These Mills have MUCH GREATER CAPACITY than any other kind of 
equal sizes. They are especially adapted for cleaning ALL KINDS OF GRAIN. 
et side shake Mills are better adapted for cleaning Clover, Timothy, 

ax, etc. 

Nore—The pulleys are placed on the rtcur side of mills or opposite to 
those showing in this cut, unless otherwise ordered. 


No, 3. No.2, No.1.) |) SSNoso: No, 00. 
Extereme Height.......... 3ft,6in. | 8ft.6in, | 3ft.6in. | 38ft.6in. | 8 ft. 6in. 
5ft.9in. x|5 ft. 9in, x|/5ft.9in. x|5ft.9in x | 5 ft. 9in x 
Size Overjalle, caicals ales sioseta 3ft.3in, | 3ft, 1lin, | 4 ft. 8in 5 ft.8in. | 6 ft. 8in, 
Floor to center of pulley.. 25% in. 25% in 25% in. 25% in. 2546 in. 


Driving pulleys............ |6in. x 2in./6in. x 2in./6in. x 2in.\6in, x 3in.|6in. x $ in. 
Revolutions per minute:... 450 450 450 450 450 
3 ft. 2in. x 
i 4 ft. x 30 in. 5 ft. x 30 in.|6 ft, x 30 in. 


2ft.6in, x 
Size of hurdle............. 30 in, 30 in. 
125 to 250 bu|150 to 300 bu!200 to 400 bu|250 to 500 bu|300 to 600 bu 


Capacity per hour........ 


THESE MACHINES CAN BE FURNISHED WITH SPECIAL SIEVING wie ANY KIND OF GRAIN OR SEEDS. 


For 
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Use 
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F Power. 
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The ‘'D. A. Wells’? Warehouse Fanning Mill. 


Designed for locations where power is limited and rapid cleaning is more of an 
object than close grading, z 

They have a much larger capacity than our “‘Pease’’ Warehouse Mills, but having 
a Jarger fan, do not require as high a motion and consequently require less power, a 

These mills are famous as corn and oat cleaners, where plain elevator work is re- 
quired, and to be done rapidly. 

The sieves are so arranged that they may be put in place or taken out independently 
thus enabling the operator to quickly arrange any combination that may be required for 
the various kinds or conditions of grain to be cleaned, ‘ 


¥ eae i | ae 
Extreme Size | Floor to | Driving | Rev. per |Size of} Capacity 


height. | over all. jcenter of) pulleys. | minute. | sieves.| per hour on Weight. 
pulley, corn or oats. 
4 ft. 1 in. |5 ft 6 in x|2 ft. 3 in.}6inx2in 140 57 in, x/800 to 1,000 bu 425 lbs. 
iS _ 6 ft. (| hat 26 in. 


Office of 
WM. DEACON. 
E. H, Pease Mra. Co., Racine, Wis.: 

Gentlemen: —Replying to yours of recent date, in which you inquire whether my 
old “D. W. Wells” Fanning Mill is not about worn out and if I will not require another 
one this season, would say:—The small piece of casting I ordered from you a few days 
ago to repair same, has put my mill in perfect order, weth no reason in sight why it will 
not be running at the end of trim? and doing perfect work. This machine was in the 
Elevator when I took possession THREE years ago, and I am reliably informed has 
been io almost constant use here for FIFTEEN years previous to that time, 

Very truly yours, WM. DEACON. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS, 
SanDwicu, Ixt., May 23, 1890, 
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The ‘‘Pease’”’ Dustless Separators. 


This Separator commends itself above all others for the following 
reasons: 

1st. It is very strong and guaranteed te be durable. 

2d. There is no gearing about it to wear out. 

3d. 

4th. Is not complicated. 

5th. Has no equal in separating oats from wheat and barley, and for 
general cleaning and Screening of all kinds of grain. 

6th. The cost is very much less than that of other Separators of equal 
capacity. 


It is noiseless. 


No, 3. No.2, No.1. No, 0, No. 00, 
Extreme height............| 5ft.2in. | 5ft.2in. | 5ft.2in. | 5f1.3in, | 5 ft. din. 
5 ft 9inx3 ft/5 ft 9 inx4 ft}5 ft 9inxd ft/5 ft 9 inx6 ft/5 ft 9 inx7 ft 
Size. over Alle...) ve aeiietes 10 in, 6 in 3 in 3 in 3 in 
Height to where grain en- : , i . / 
tOLS..cococccccsceccccaves| 416. 3in, |:4 ft, 3in, | 4ff.Bin. | 4ttSoiniee noe 
Floor to center of pulley..| 2ft.3in. | 2ft.8in, | 2ft.3in. | 2ft, din. | 2ft. Bin. 


Driving pulleys............|6 in, x 3 in.|6 in, x 3 in./6 in. x 3 in.|6 in, x 4 im,|6 in, x 4 in. 
Rev. per minute. ... é 450 45) 459 450 450 
2 ft. 6 in, x/3 ft, 2 in. x/4 ft, x 80 in. |5 ft. x 80 in,|6 ft. x 30 in, 


Size of hurdles........ ae 
30 in. 30 in. 
125 to 25) buj150 to 800 bu|200 to 400 bu|250 to 400 bu|300 to 600 bu 


Capacity per hour ......... 


SEE PACES 225, 227 AND SECOND COVER PACE. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


For 
e 


ALL 
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kinds of MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Grain Elevators and Mills, 


SUCH AS 
SHAFPTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, < 
PILLOW-BLOCKs, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 


TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE-SPOUTS, 
LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anv LINK BELTING, 
“RLEXIBLE” ann “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS, 
ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anp BOLTS, 
“SPIRAL” anv “BELT” CONVEYORS, 
“PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp “HOPPER” SCALES, ] 
GRAIN SCOOPS anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS, 
——ALL SIZES OF 
Farm and Warehouse Fanning Mills, 
GRAIN TESTERS, SEED TESTERS, 
PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 
Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
Receiving Separators. 
POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
CORN SHELLERS, STEAM ENGINES, FLAX REELS 
anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS, “OVERHEAD,” 
“SWEEP” ann “TREAD” HORSE.POWERS, 


BAG-TRUCKS, SIX-WHEEL WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC. 
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If you don’t 
SEE WHAT YOU 
WANT, 
ASK FOR IT. 
We have got it. 
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For Catalogue and Prices address 


E. HW. PEASE MFG. CO., 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


REMOVE THE DIRT 


AND RAISE THE GRADE OF YOUR GRAIN. 


MONITOR GRAIN SEPARATORS 


The superiority of these machines over all others is best demonstrated by the 
evidence of those who are using them. 


THE LEADING ELEVATORS BUILT LAST YEAR WERE EQUIPPED WITH THESE MACHINES. 


By investigating the “MONITOR” you will find that we lead in the following essential features: q 


Ist. Ease, and accessibility to all parts. 

2d. Light running.—Perfectly steady. 

3d. Even distribution of grain. 

4th. Powerful, but perfectly controlled air currents. 
5th. Workmanship superior. Material the best. 


BUILT ON HONOR. OFFERED WITHOUT FEAR. 


SHIPPED UNDER THE STRONGEST GUARANTEES. 


Taken all in all we offer you the SIMPLEST and BEST Grain Separator ever offered. | 


B ARLE Our line of Barley Cleaners is very complete, and it will 4 
cree Sie cocr eorieiiennetierm ate. pay every Barley Shipper to investigate. ; 


CLEANERS FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN. 


A complete line of these machines can be seen and full information obtained at our 
Western Branch, 63-65 South Canal Street, Chicago, III. 


Write for Circular, Prices, Etc. 


HUNTLEY. CRANSON & HAMMOND 


wiry aie OREBE, N. Y. U.S. A. 


B, F. RYER,{ Sonn 0S"-} Chicago, Ill, HENRY SIMON, { 7°sm.srcst.nincvesten, Sila 


4 


